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SYMBOLS 


OF OUR FAITH 


The new seal for The General Assembly of The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. appears on the front 
cover. It was approved by the 171st General Assembly. 


The dominant feature of the seal is an adaptation of the Celtic cross. The symbols are the burning bush, the 





dove, the cross and orb, and the Bible and arrow. 


THE CELTIC CROSS 


The Celtic cross has long been associated with Celtic 
Christians, who trace their origins to the earliest Chris- 
tian centuries. Notable examples of this form of the 
cross are found in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The 
design of the cross in the seal tends to focus attention 
on the head, or the junction between the shaft and 
crosspiece, which is enclosed within a circle. This 
circle is the most distinctive feature of the Celtic cross. 
Its real significance is not known with certainty, but it 
probably stems from a Constantinian device wherein 
the Chi Rho monogram was surrounded by a golden 
crown. The circle is in this sense the emblem of victory 
—of Christ’s victory over sin and death. 


a 


The burning bush is found in the seal of the Church 
of Scotland and in the seals of several other Reformed 


THE BURNING BUSH 


Churches. It is based on Exodus 3:2: “And lo, the bush 
was burning, yet it was not consumed.” It is suggestive 
of God, of the divine fire which keeps life aglow with 
the light of truth, of the divine call, and of the flames 
of persecution which the Church has endured. 


THE DOVE 


The dove is one of the earliest and most beautiful of 
the symbols which represent the Holy Spirit. In Mat- 
thew 3:16 we read: “And when Jesus was baptized, he 
went up immediately from the water, and behold. the 
heavens were opened and he saw the Spirit of God de- 
scending like a dove, and alighting on him.” In the seal. 
the dove’s head is surrounded by the tri-radiant nim- 
bus, which is used exclusively with the Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. 


1C {XC 
NI} KA 
THE CROSS AND ORB 


The cross here used, with the wavy line at the head 
of the shaft, is sometimes called a chrism. It is the iden- 
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tification of Christ with the cross. The cross bears the 
Greek motto, IHCOYC XPICTOC NIKA, with the 
name of Jesus Christ contracted into IC and XC. The 
motto means “Jesus Christ Do Thou Conquer.” It re- 
lates to the victory of Christ over the world through 
the cross by means of his death and Resurrection. 

The orb (bottom circle) is divided into three parts, 
with the base of the cross at the center representing 
Jerusalem. It calls to mind the words of Christ in Acts 
1:8: “You shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth.” 





’ THE BIBLE 


The Bible is presented opened with the Greek letter 
Theta (°) on the right-hand page and Lambda (“) on 
the left-hand page. These represent the words OTOC 
and °EOY, meaning “Word of God.” The arrow 
through the center of the Bible is formed by a line con- 
necting the emblem Alpha and Omega. This is a refer- 
ence to Christ based on Revelation 1:8: “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega.” The arrow is the symbol of 
martyrdom, reminding us that many have suffered 





death for love of Christ who is the Word of God 
Incarnate. 


THE COLOR 


The colors of the seal follow established Presbyterian 
usage, namely, blue for the background, red and gold 
for the cross, and white beneath the lettering which 
borders the seal: The General Assembly of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 

Red is the chief of the theological colors symbolizing 
the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. It refers to blood, 
fire, zeal, and the work of the Church. 

Gold is one of the colors of royalty. In Matthew 2:11 
we read that the Magi presented gold to the Christ- 
child. In Revelation 1:13 the glorified Christ is de- 
scribed as wearing a golden girdle. Gold indicates a 
refining process, hence purity, rejoicing, and light. 

Blue has special significance for Presbyterians, for 
it is the background color of the seal of the Church of 
Scotland. It indicates God’s majesty in his condescen- 
sion. In ancient Scottish usage blue was the Church 
color from Advent to Christmas Eve, and Septuagesima 
to Ash Wednesday. 

White, while strictly speaking not a color, is used 
with reference to the glorified Christ in Revelation 1:14. 
It signifies the throne of God, and light, and purity, and 
joy. 
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“Because I wasn’t getting enough sleep, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“There’s nothing worse than staring at the ceiling all night. 
I know. I used to. Just too keyed up to sleep. And how tired 
I always was the next day! 


“I finally went to the doctor. He said I might be like a 
lot of people he’d seen lately: drinking too much coffee. 
He explained that some people can’t take all the caffein 
in coffee all the time; suggested I start drinking Postum 
instead. Postum hasn’t a speck of caffein in it, can’t irritate 
your nerves or keep you awake. 


“TI took his advice. And in just a few days I began to sleep 
better. Why don’t you try Postum for 30 days? You'll find 
yourself sleeping better—and feeling livelier, too. And you’ll 
like the way Postum tastes.” 


is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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WHAT 
DO YOU 
KNOW 
THAT’S 
NEW 

FOR ’60? 


+ 


a elena ee ER eae es el dT 


tele Eee te eee Rete ee dk he 


Pure automobile— 
newly styled with natural 
lines of motion 


More headroom without 
raising the roof...More legroom 
without stretching the car 


Wider doors you can 
step through rather 
than squirm through 


All doors lock when 
you start the engine 


New Unibody surrounds 
you with silent strength 


New kind of six: 
like getting extra gallons 
free in every tankful 


These are only 7 of the scores of new features 
available in ‘‘The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet” 
—the all-new ones for 1960. And... introducing 


two new cars: “Dodge Dart” and “Va/iant”’ 


The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet 


The all-new ones from Chrysler Corporation—Now at your dealer's 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE DART - 


DODGE + DESOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL 


VALIANT: Chrysier Corporation's new economy car will be announced soon. Watch for it. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Chinese Church 
Needs Our Prayers 


« That the Church in Red China carries 
on as reported in Roy Lautenschlager’s 
article, “The Riddle of Communist 
China” (P.L., August 1, 1959), is heart- 
ening in view of recent reliable reports 
that: 

Forty graduates of a Shanghai sem- 
inary are in prison or labor camps.... 
Shanghai's largest church has been 
turned into a factory. ... Sixty-five Peking 
churches have been merged into four. 
... Christian students often part with, 
“We may meet in prison next time.”... 
Prison terms of students could be can- 
celed if they promise not to pray; several 
conversions have been reported in pris- 
GTB. « os 

Harassed, persecuted people do not 
face daily terror victoriously without 
God's power to hold them fast. Some 
American church people have written 
off China as a missionary failure; others 
shrug off any responsibility with, “Oh, 
the Church has always stood.” 

The Chinese Church wil! stand, faith 
asserts. God is not dead, but Christians 
have a tremendous responsibility to re- 
lease God’s power by prayer. Please pray 
for the Chinese Church, 

—IreENE ForsyrHe Hanson 
Iola, Kansas 


Sunday Closing Laws 


« I was most gratified to read the letter 
of Thelma Tarbox in “Sounding Board” 
P.L., September 15, 1959). . . . I be- 
lieve that it is time that our Church 
took notice of her gross inconsistency in 
this matter. 

Lefferts A. Loetscher in his Brief His- 
tory of the Presbyterians quotes the fol- 
lowing minute adopted in 1781 by the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia: 

“The Synod do solemnly and publicly 
declare that they ever have, and still do, 
renounce and abhor the principles of 
intolerance, and we do believe that every 
peaceable member of civil society ought 
to be protected in the full and free ex- 
ercise of their religion.” 

With certain exceptions our Church 
has held fast to this principle through- 
out the history of our nation. To me it 
is the only defensible position that a 
Church may take. Not only do I believe 
in the principle of the “separation of 
Church and State,” but I believe in the 


further principle that each man ough 
to be allowed the fullest and freest ¢. 
pression of his religion (or nonreligion| 
so long as he does not infringe upon the 
same right of his neighbor. . . . 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me make 
this one fact clear—I am not belittling 
Sunday worship. I worship on Sunday 
because I want to. I shall continue b 
worship on Sunday. I would worship m 
Sunday even if there were no Sunda 
closing laws to make it easier for me 
But I do not believe that because | 
have set aside Sunday as a holy day! 
have the right to force all men to s¢ 
aside that day also... . 

—ALLAN C. PARKER, JR, 


Pastor, South Park Presbyterian Chur 
Seattle, Washington 


‘Soldier of God’ 


« I am grateful for your publication 
of the article on Chaplain Bornema 
[P.L., September 1, 1959]. I too was 
a prisoner of the Japanese. During th 
vears of imprisonment, I kept a dian 
hidden in large cans that were buried 
Chaplain Borneman’s name appears 0 
many of its pages. He and the othe 
chaplains gave us hope when ther 
seemed to be no hope. 

By the way, there was another Pres 
byterian chaplain there, namely, Chap 
lain Frank Tiffany, who lost his lif 
when one of the prison ships sank « 
route to Japan. —Ernest O. Norouist 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Chur 
Bloomington, Illinow 


‘The Situation in Cuba 


« As an American citizen of Cuban birth 
I have followed closely the recent de 
velopments in Cuba, and I want to a 
sure you that your interpretation of con 
ditions there . . . are the closest to the 
true facts yet presented to the Americal 
public. 

An attempt by anyone to predict what 
system will prevail in Cuba tomor7ov 
is at least speculation, if not pretentiow 
[forecasting] of future events. 

Based on facts obtained directly from 
Cuban natives and from personal expe 
rience, I believe that Dr. Castro can lead 
the people of Cuba to the high mora 
and economic level of which they ae 
capable, provided he does not lose the 
moral concepts which he now holds. . «: 

—CHanrces E. Siero 
Glens Falls, New Yor 
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SHOP TALK 


FACTS ’59, this year’s look at the 
accomplishments and hopes of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., in- 
cludes a number of authors familiar to 
P.L. readers. Among the contributors 
are Marvin Wilbur, editor of the United 
Presbyterian “Plan Book”; San Francisco 
Theological Seminary professors John R. 
Bodo, To Make the Wounded Whole, 
page 9, and Roy W. Fairchild, As the 
Family Sees the Church, page 20; Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School professor 
J. C. Wynn, also page 20; and Donald 
Black, Acting General Secretary of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, To Love and Obey God, 
page 26. 


On September 
21, 1947, Episco- 
palian Henry L. 
McCorkle, a 
twenty - three - 
year-old graduate 
of Williams Col- 
lege, whose stu- 
dent days had 
been interrupted 
by a two-year stint of editorial work as 
an army sergeant, reported for his first 
day of duty on the editorial staff of 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, the magazine that 
was to begin publication five months 
later. Henry had been recruited for this 
assignment one week before and three 
hours after the General Assembly's Com- 
mittee had enlisted Henry's employer 
and told him to get things going. 

There was not yet a desk for Henry, 
nor space for him even to draw up a 
chair, He was told to get out of the 
office, get acquainted with other With- 
erspoonites and with those who worked 
for the Church on the mission boards at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and with 
the interdenominational folk at the 
Council of Churches. He was told to dis- 
cover plans, programs, and people, and 
to develop ideas about articles and who 
might write them. 

It didn’t take too long to get Henry 
a desk and a telephone (with four but- 
tons on it), and a filing cabinet and an 
assistant. But Henry somehow never 
stopped moving and never ceased get- 
ting to know people. No one can estimate 
the number of article ideas or writers 
that he has recruited. It is known that 
he himself was the author of more than 
half a hundred feature stories and thou- 
sands of news articles. As news editor 
and later managing editor, he brought 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FACTS 
AND 
FACETS 


Ww" the blind men felt the elephant, each one re- 
ported differently on the nature of the creature, de- 
pending on where he took hold. The various approaches to 
describing the Church, and particularly The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., which readers will find in 
this issue of Prespyrerian Lire, each gives only a partial 
view, a facet. 

For the Church is a great institution. which is at the same 
time an organization, an organism, a fellowship of imperfect 
people with a clouded view of what they belong to, and the 
vehicle, creaking but on the whole fairly effective, which 
carries into the world the Good News that “while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” 

Statistics can tell us something about the Church. They 
can let us know, for instance, that the portion of the larger 
Church which is The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has increased its giving to all causes in the last five 
years by about 57 per cent. We can learn from statistics 
that our congregations are giving about one fifth as much 
to the spreading of the gospel message to others as they 
are spending on new buildings and increases for the salary 
of the minister at home (see pp. 13-16, 24-25). 

From statistics we can even learn just how much all 
this giving adds up to. Is it enough? Of course not. 

To get an idea why not, we have to look at the Church 
from a different angle. Comparisons may tell us more than 
statistics. They may tell us, for instance, that the American 
people, of whom the United Presbyterians are a fraction, are 
a tiny segment of the world’s population clutching to its 
bosom an enormous share of the world’s goods (see p. 12). 

We can learn from comparisons that the United Presby- 
terian tiny segment of this tiny segment includes two-and- 
a-half times as many two-car families as the general run of 
Americans. Most of our church members are, to put it 
bluntly, just plain rich (see p. 17). 

Yet statistics and comparisons tell us only a little of what 
the Church is and nothing of what it ought to be. They are 
like light bouncing off the facets of a prism, each giving 
only a partial, perhaps a superficial, impression. 

To get another angle, we may look at the church as its 
members, who are its arms and legs and eyes and hands, 
see it. When we do this, we find that far too many of us 
view the church as a club like other clubs, or as a place 
where you get “faith,” so as to get along better in the rough 
and tumble of daily life. The self-portrait is honest, and like 
most honest portraits, not very flattering (see p. 20). 

In the words of T. S. Eliot, “A thousand policemen di- 
recting the traffic/Cannot tell you why you come or where 
you go.” To get a sense of meaning and direction, we need 
to see afresh what the mission of the Church is, and what 
this treasure is which is entrusted to us. 

Our world is one of self-assertive nationalisms new and 
old, of bursting populations and the threat of bursting 
bombs. America, with its “homes that are really hotels” and 
its cries for togetherness from the lips of people who are 
split into fragments inside, makes bold to prescribe for this 
splintered world (see p. 9, p. 26). 

The Church, which is “involved in the affairs of this world 
and yet is a part of God's eternal fellowship,” has a balm 
“for the healing of the nations,” which cannot be bought or 
sold. It can be given away only by those who have it al- 
ready. A church which has grasped it cannot fail to give 
it—and to give its worldly treasure besides. 








Not only our worldly goods 
but the matchless balm of the Christian message 
is entrusted to us to spend for 


the healing of the nations 


TO MAKE THE WOUNDED WHOLE 


by JOHN R. Bopo 


I° THERE no balm in Gilead?” This was the outcry of Jeremiah, the prophet, more 
than two thousand years ago. As a true prophet of the Lord, he saw through the 
apparent troubles of his people to their real sickness. What he saw filled him with 
anguish and compassion. 

The province of Gilead was only a few miles away from Jeremiah’s village. In 
the words of George Adam Smith, it was the “highland margin of the young 
prophet’s view, his threshold of hope.” From Gilead came caravans bearing the 
rich province’s gifts, among them the world-famous balm. But Jeremiah knew that 
the sickness of his people had passed the point of simple cures. No earthly balm 
could heal the moral and spiritual sickness that beset his people. Destruction alone 
lay ahead. 

Today not just one nation, but the whole world, cries out for the balm of Gilead. 
It is a world both larger and smaller than the world Jeremiah knew. It is a world 
which could be much healthier and is actually much sicker. But there is one basic 
difference. Something—or rather Someone—came into the world long after the life- 
time of Jeremiah; something—or Someone—enabled another despairing people to 
recapture the prophet’s cry and turn it from a shout of despair into a song of hope: 

“There is a balm in Gilead 
To make the wounded whole. 
There is a balm in Gilead 
To heal the sin-sick soul.” 

We apply the figure of the balm to the gospel of Jesus Christ—the gospel of for- 
giveness, the gospel which makes for community with God and man. This is the 
treasure of which we have been appointed stewards. This is the estate which has 
been entrusted to us. 

Let us concentrate on this aspect of our stewardship. We must not forget the 
specific goals of our Church for the year to come, nor the great need for prayer, 
strategic planning, and costly giving to bring these goals to pass. But first let us 
contemplate our stewardship of the gospel, the balm of Gilead, the balm that heals 
and makes whole. ... (Continued on next page) 
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‘‘There is a balm in Gilead to make the wounded whole. 


1. For the wholeness of persons. 

We have a balm to make persons 
whole. 

In the fifth chapter of Mark there is 
an episode involving a vicious demon— 
a particularly heartbreaking instance of 
mental illness. We all know the story: 
how Jesus asks the demon to identify 
himself—how the demon replies, “My 
name is Legion, for we are many.” This 
mixing of pronouns is a significant par- 
able on the divisiveness of evil and on the 
tragic “falling apart” of personality under 
a strain too great to endure. We talk 
“going to pieces’—a manifest 
exaggeration in but 
mental hospital has its share of “split per- 


about 


most cases, every 


sonalities’—sobering evidences of the 


fragility of our mental and emotional 
make-up. 


To be 


amples, but the problem of wholeness— 


sure, these are extreme ex- 
of being whole persons, of living a whole 


all face daily. Halford 


“There are many per- 


life—is one we 
Luccock writes 
sons in every one of us, pulling in oppo- 
site direc tions, man\ clamorous voices In 
the town mecting of the mind, with no 
gavel in the hands of a powerful chair- 
man to bring them to order.” 

No gavel—no chairman—at least no 
trustworthy chairman until Christ takes 
over, This is why our stewardship of the 
gospel begins with evangelism: with a 
humble, persistent effort on the part of 
all of us, singly and together, to enthrone 
Christ as King in the lives of men and 
women, that he may rule in their hearts 
and give their lives a single allegiance, a 


single purpose. 


ll. For the wholeness of families. 
We also have a balm to make families 
whole. 
The foremost commonplace of mod- 
em psychology is that personality prob- 


10 


lems are rooted in the family. It would 
be both relevant and boring to quote 
again statistics of the number of broken 
homes, the number of juvenile delin- 
quents, and so forth. We may keep in 
mind that for every home which is ac- 
tually broken in the sense that the par- 
ents have separated, there are probably 
two other homes where the parents— 
and the children—are actually separated 
even though they live under the same 
roof. No one can even guess the number 
of homes that are really hotels, some of 
them using the American plan, some a 
mixture of the American and the Euro- 
pean in that much of the time the mem- 
bers of the family do not even eat dinner 
together. 

The Family Education Research proj- 
ect of our Board of Christian Education 
will no doubt shed a great deal of light 
on the actual disruption of family life not 
among the economically underprivileged 
but among our own well-fed and well- 
sheltered Presbyterian constituency. I 
am certain that there is no easy remedy. 
Encouraging people to conduct family 
devotions when the entire context of 
their life makes it nearly impossible is a 
frustrating effort. There will have to be 
no end of creative and seemingly “unor- 
thodox” experimentation with families 
and programs for families until the chan- 
nels through which the life of faith may 
flow into our homes are discovered—or 
cleared. 

One thing is certain: the wholeness of 
the family calls for the same balm which 
makes persons whole. We sing, “In Christ 
there is no East or West,” and we are 
thankful for every reminder of his power 
to conquer national, racial, or cultural 
barriers. But there are barriers between 
husband and wife—barriers between par- 
ents and children—which will not yield, 
either, except to the reconciling love of 


God which comes into our lives—and inty 
our homes—in the person of Jesus Christ 

This is why our stewardship of th 
gospel must follow people with Chris 
tian nurture. This is why the Christian 
Faith and Life curriculum is designed 
“For Church and Home.” I will alway 
remember a very obvious but very tne 
statement which 
church bulletin board. It read: “A hous 
is only a building; Christ makes it: 


I saw one day ona 


home.” 


Ill. For the wholeness of life. 
But we must not forget that there ar 


not only parents and children, meaning 
relatively youthful parents of mostly 
school-age children. There are also mea 
and women—in ever-increasing mumbes 
—who are grandparents and great-gran¢- 
parents, in fact or at least in years. The 
are facing a world which has not reall 
counted on their continued presence an 
does not welcome them. 

Elton Trueblood has written some 
where: “A man has made at least a stat 
in discovering the meaning of huma 
life when he plants shade trees unde 
which he knows full well he will neve 
sit.” But today more and more of us ma 
expect to sit under the shade trees we 
plant. The life span keeps lengthening 
but what is to be our fate in that “last d 
life for which the first was made”? What 
else can we look forward to, except-i 
all goes well—to sit under some shat 
tree—our own or (more likely) someon 
clse’s? 

Here is one of the great new fronties 
of the Church. Wé have not begun 
cross it. We are still timidly gropin 
along its borders, We continue to mak 
increasing investments in our childres 
and young people—and rightly; but we 
invest hardly anything in persons pas 
retirement age, even though their num 
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There is a balm in Gilead to heal the 


ber will soon match and even exceed the 
number of our youths. We might take 
our text from the Journal of Gerontology 
which features on its cover the beautiful 
motto: “TO ADD YEARS TO THEIR 
LIFE AND LIFE TO THEIR YEARS.” 

For the time being, we are still en- 
slaved to the bias of our American cul- 
ture which insists on seeing life largely 
-or exclusively—in terms of youth. So 
deeply conditioned are we to the avoid- 
ance of any thought of age—with its dis- 
quieting companion, death—that we 
consider our duty done when we con- 
tribute to the Board of Pensions—or in- 
duce our churches to do so on our behalf. 

One of these days, however, we will 
wake up from the spell which the idol- 
atry of youth casts over us. One of these 
days we will suddenly realize that age, 
too, has its beauty; that older people are 
first people and only incidentally older; 
and that the Church, of all places and 
fellowships, ought to make a much larger 
place for them within the parish “fam- 
ily,” for the enrichment of all the genera- 
tions as well as of the spiritual life of the 
Church. For in the Church, despite all 
our prejudices, distortions, and betrayal, 
there moves the Spirit of One who loves 
persons from birth to death and beyond 
death, and who is able to give us whole- 
ness of life, regardless of the number of 
our years, 


IV. For the wholeness of the 
nation. 

The gospel is the balm which makes 
life whole. It is also the gospel which 
makes for wholeness in our nation. 

Stamped on our coins we find E Plu- 
ribus Unum. In the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag we say, “One nation under 
God, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” I believe that our American fore- 
bears deserve a rich measure of credit 
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and gratitude for bringing together—and 
keeping together in one nation—such di- 
verse and often hostile elements. 

“Indivisible” is a wish and a prayer 
rather than an absolute fact. “Liberty 
and justice for all” is an ideal, broadly 
approximated, smugly assumed, griev- 
ously betrayed. 

We need not elaborate on the obvious, 
which includes— emphatically —the 
Church’s share of responsibility for the 
margin which divides the ideal from the 
reality. But in the Church, again, there 
is Christ and his gospel. If we are ready 
to despair of ourselves, we may take 
heart by remembering how the gospel 
of Christ broke down the wall which di- 
vided Gentile and Jew. The prejudice 
and distrust between these two groups 
seemed sufficient to doom Paul’s work to 
hopelessness. There was in the Temple 
at Jerusalem a Middle Wall, dividing the 
outer court—the so-called “Court of the 
Gentiles’—from the inner court reserved 
for native-born Jews; and on a fragment 
of this Middle Wall there was found the 
following inscription: 

“No man of another race is to proceed 
within the partition and enclosing wall 
about the sanctuary; and anyone arrested 
there will have himself to blame for the 
penalty of death which will be imposed 
as a consequence.” 

Such was the enmity toward the Gen- 
tiles, which the Gentiles, no doubt, re- 
turned with interest. Nevertheless, 
within an astonishingly short time, the 
gospel broke down the Middle Wall be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, thanks to Paul 
and his fellow-laborers, to be sure, but 
thanks, above all, to Him in whom there 
is no Gentile nor Jew, no Negro nor 
white, no Russian nor American, For 
this reason, a large share of our steward- 
ship of the gospel is devoted to a direct, 
active ministry of reconciliation in our 


sin-sick soul.’’ 


own country: among people struggling 
to find a haven here; in the midst of 
groups in conflict over divergent eco- 
nomic interests; and in the hard-won 
progress toward justice and equal oppor- 
tunity of our so-called “minorities.” 


V. For the wholeness of 
mankind. 

Christ can make us whole as a nation. 
He can lift us up, “a single sword,” to 
God the Father. He can also use us, the 
Christian community set in this nation, 
as an instrument of his peace in a torn, 
tired world. 

Again we cannot pretend that the 
Church's record is spotless—or even 
good. We have been swift to bless wars 
and feeble in our work for peace. Our 
Churches do not exhibit an inspiring ex- 
ample of unity—racially, culturally, or 
ecumenically. We can hardly hope to 
persuade even a well-intentioned out- 
sider, let alone a scoffer, to take us seri- 
ously as the Army of God bent on peace, 
as the divine community designed to 
transcend all human divisions, 

But once more there is Christ and the 
gospel. The very indictments which are 
hurled at the Church—rightly—because 
of our cowardice, our indecisiveness, our 
failures—are indictments drawn up by 
his standards, almost in his Name. He 
judges us, because “judgment begins 
with the House of the Lord,” but he also 
judges those who judge us unless they 
can offer in evidence a more “Christian” 
way. 

Thus, instead of engaging in fruitless 
breast-beating, we may humbly thank 
him for leading us forward, often in spite 
of ourselves, always with the aid of 
leaders endowed with vision past the 
horizons of their time. Remember the 
purpose of our Board of Foreign Mis- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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OUR WORLD 


IN MINIATURE 


by HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


The author, for many years a home and ecumenical 
mission leader and spokesman for the Congregational 
Christian Churches, is director of the department of 
religion at Chautauqua and a field secretary of the 
American Bible Society. 


F IN our imagination we might compress the total population of 

the world, now more than two-and-a-half billion persons, into a 
community of one thousand persons living in a single town, the 
following is a picture of the contrasts we would then vividly see: 

Sixty persons would represent the present U.S. population; the 
rest of the world would be represented by 940 persons. The 60 
Americans would be receiving half of the total income of the en. 
tire community; the 940 other persons would share the remain. 
ing half. 

Of the Americans in the town, 36 would be members of Chris. 
tian churches, and 24 would not. In the town as a whole, about 
330 people would be classified as Christians, and 670 would not 
be so classified. Less than 100 in the whole community would be 
Protestant Christians, and more than 230 would be Roman Cath 
olics. At least 80 people in the town would be believing Con. 
munists, and 370 others would be under Communist domination. 

Classified as to skin color, 303 people would be white, and 697 
would be classified as “nonwhite.” The 60 Americans would have 
an average life expectancy of 70 years; all the other 940 would 
average tinder 40 years. 

The 60 Americans would have 15 times as many possessions per 
person as all the rest of the people. On an average, they would 
produce 16 per cent of the town’s total food supply, but would con- 
sume all but 1.5 per cent of what they raise and keep most of it for 
their own future use in expensive storage equipment. Since most of 
the 940 non-Americans in the community would always be hungry 
and would never quite know when they would get enough to eat, 
the situation created by this disparity in food supply and the exist 
ence of vast food reserves becomes readily apparent, particularly 
in view of the fact that Americans already eat 72 per cent above 
the maximum food requirements. Because of the cost of storing 
their surplus food, they could actually save money by giving away 
any excess food; but many would regard that as the dangerous 
“giveaway” program of soft-headed “do-gooders.” 

Of the community’s total supply of electric power, the # 
Americans would have 12 times as much as all the rest; 22 times 
as much coal; 21 times as much oil and gasoline; 50 times as much 
steel; and 50 times as much in general equipment of all kinds. Of 
the 60 Americans, the lowest income groups would be better of 
than the average in much of the rest of the town. 

With the exception of perhaps 200 persons representing Westem 
Europe and a few favored classes in other areas, such as South 
America, South Africa, and Australia, and a few wealthy Japanese, 
literally most of the non-American people in this imaginary com- 
pressed community would be ignorant, poor, hungry, and sick. Half 
of them would be unable to read or write. 

Moreover, half of the people in this community would never have 
heard of Jesus Christ, or what he taught, and for what he lived and 
died. On the other hand, more than half would be hearing about 
Karl Marx, Nicolai Lenin, Joseph Stalin, Nikita Khrushchev, and 
other Communist leaders. 

In view of these facts, it is interesting to contemplate that the 
average Christian American family would be indirectly (through 
taxes) spending at least $850 each year for military defense and 
less than four dollars a year to share their Christian faith with the 
rest of the people in the community. 

Out of his average income of $2,500 per year, the gift of each 
American person for all purposes other than private and personal 
gifts would average less than $55 per year. This might raise a que* 
tion as to how seriously he regards the Christian faith or the meat 
ing of Christmas with its emphasis on peace on earth and good 
will among men. 
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STATISTICAL 


FACTS 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1958 (unless otherwise noted) 


MEMBERSHIP 
Including 64,929 members and 275 minis- 
ters in ten presbyteries outside the United 
States 
Gains 
Profession, reaffirmation, and restored 
Certificate 
Losses 
Removal by Certificate 
Other Session removals 
Deceased 
Net gain 
TOTAL CONSTITUENCY (Estimated) 
MINISTERS 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY . 
CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders 
Deacons 
Trustees 
CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS AND TEACHERS 
BAPTISMS 
Infant baptisms 
Adult baptisms 
CHURCHES 
Including 242 churches in ten presbyteries 
outside the United States 
PRESBYTERIES | 


100,645 
34,018 


Including the following ten presbyteries 
outside the United States: the Presbyteries 
of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Chile, and seven pres- 
byteries in India, 
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3,159,562 


159,370 
126,189 


105,812 
88,888 
33,752 
56,989 

5,600,000 
11,801 


2,787 


81,093 
56,125 
58,729 
1,932,954 
134,663 


SYNODS Pe eal a 
The 171st General Assembly approved th 
merging of the Synods of Montana and 
Wyoming as the Synod of the Rockies. 


COMMISSIONERS TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY ....... 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN 
Membership 


Organizations 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
Chapters 
CHAPLAINS (on active duty during 1958) 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Veterans Administration 
On duty overseas ae 101 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES (Aug., 1959) 
Member Churches (denominations) ............ 178 
Countries represented 52 
Constituency of Member Churches .. . 175,000,000 


WORLD PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE (Aug., 1959) 
Autonomous Member Churches bees 78 
Countries represented Scones 53 


Constituency of Member Churches ............ 42,000,000 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, U.S.A. 
Constituent bodies .................... 33 
Inclusive membership 38,392,588 


STATE, CITY, AND COUNTY COUNCILS | 








CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Board of Christian Education consists of forty-eight 
members representing all areas of the United States. The 
Board meets three times a year, at an annual meeting in 
February, and stated meetings in April and November. An 
Executive Committee of fifteen meets only as necessary. 
1958 TOTAL EXPENDITURES $ 4,676,461 
CHURCH OFFICER TRAINING 
Pastors attending 65 seminars .. 
68 per cent of pastors: participated 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
United Presbyterian Church-related colleges 
Enrollment in United Presbyterian colleges 
Faculty; 2,385; ‘a ratio of one faculty 
member to every 12 students 
College students in the U.S.A. indicating 
United Presbyterian preference 250,000 
Campuses having United Presbyterian stu- 
dent work (more than) Schuseens 
\ total of $734,000 was appropriated in 1958 
by the Board for Church’s ministry to college 
and university students through the Westmin- 
ster Foundations. This was $39,750 more than 
in 1957. 
to students preparing for 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 


The Board of National Missions consists of seventy mem- 
bers, distributed among six areas, with twelve members 
at large. The Board has three stated meetings a year (Febru- 
ary, April, and September). The Executive Committee 
meets twice a year. 
1958 TOTAL EXPENDITURES $10,398,000 
MISSIONARIES 

U.S.A. 

West Indies 

Total 


Including 1,437 ministers; 95 Sunday 
school missionaries; 4 colporteurs; 390 
community workers, including professional 
case workers; 580 teachers and other school 
personnel; 133 hospital and clinic staff 
workers (and 14 consultant doctors); 21 
chaplains in industry and in institutions; 
18 evangelists; 42 Directors of Christian 
Education; 8 radio technicians and admin- 
istrators; 266 students in service; 8 itiner- 
ant missionaries; and 295 other missionaries 
in miscellaneous categories. 


Church vocations 
Graduate Fellowship Program 
Total appropriations 
Number of Fellows 
Young adults participating in Summer Service 
and Study 


CAMP, CONFERENCE, AND CARAVANING 

Young people at 160 Junior Resident Camps 11,322 
(including 1,915 counselors) . 

Young people at 305 Junior High Camps 25,021 
(including 2,826 counselors) 

Young people enrolled at 188 Senior High 

Conferences Scie sikat ests sedges An 

Young people participating in caravaning........ 25 

Young adults m summer service and study over 500 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Synod Leadership Training Schools 


Attendance 


PUBLICATION DIVISION 
Total volume of business in all areas in 1958..$ 6,744,238 
Westminster Press titles published in 1958 
Westminster Press titles currently in print 


Westminster Press titles projected for 1959 


PROJECTS 

PMID yi tata Sails indice bhbstgzc tas os oo da vortadbadas 3,008 

West Indies 
Total 
Including 102 community centers, 2 homes, 
and a radio station. 

Ministry through languages and dialects 

New churches organized during the past five 
years 

New churches provided aid in building during 
the past five years rs 

Other churches aided in building during the 
past five years ; 

Enrollment in 42 day schools, 15 boarding 
schools, 2 training schools, and seminaries 


Patients treated in 4 hospitals and 19 dis- 
pensaries and clinics . 


... 62,388 


Miles traveled by 58 Sunday school mission- 
aries escbeer- 1,109,334 


Number of families visited 


Projects in ministry to military personnel in 
civilian communities .. 
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COMMISSION ON ECUMENICAL 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations con- 
sists of sixty-six members, distributed among six areas, The 
Commission has an Executive Committee of ten, The Com- 
mission has stated meetings in January, April, June, Sep- 
tember, and November. The Executive Committee meets 
five times a year. 


1958 TOTAL EXPENDITURES oo... $10,926,420 


Overseas countries in which the Commission serves......... 39 
Missionaries and fraternal workers (including 

63 special term and affiliated missionaries) 

On five continents there are ministers, doctors, 

nurses, teachers, professors, agriculturalists, 

printers, engineers, and fraternal workers 
Ordained national pastors ...................:scsecceseseesetcess 3,513 
Congregations .. 
Communicants in national churches 

(Figures incomplete from China) 
Christian constituency ap 1,786,892 
Educational institutions with which we are co- 

operating (includes Korean Bible clubs) ..................1,460 

Total enrollment ...... 215,866 
Patients treated in the 6,282 hitis of our 25 

hospitals in 15 countries am 157,584 
Outpatients treated in dispensaries teak clinics .....1,194,285 
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PENSIONS 


Former 
(U.S.A.) 
Total Assets as of December 31, 1958 $108,876,937 
Active members in the Service Pension Plan 
Pension checks sent monthly. vag yl chine ceuindectacierlbdehs mivetiet cabin een NTROlens 6,062 
Amount paid out in benefits in 1956... ce ccceccceeceese see eeeeeteneins §$ 3,865,341 
Average annual amount of pension benefits paid t to ministers who retired 
in 1958 Be ee <8 1,178 
Average annual amount will to ministers’ wives who tikes eins 
in 1958 : 
Welfare grants (1953- 117, “1954-359, 1955-311, ‘1956-329, 1957-362) 
Homes owned and operated by the Board (former U.S.A.)... Paes Sats 
Fynmere Home, Cooperstown, N.Y.; Haywood Home, Sharan Pa.; Mon. 
riam Home, Newton, N.J.; Thornton Home, Newburgh, Ind.; Morgan- 
wood, Swarthmore, Pa.; Lakeland, Fla. 
Hospitals used by the Board (former U.S.A.) ...............cccccbssscsccecccesenearenttenetescenneenes 
John C. Lincoln, Phoenix, Ariz.; Presbyterian Hospital Center, Albu- 
querque, N.M.; St. Barnabas Hospital, New York, N.Y. 


Orphanage .......:siunprotern Mudiininncen meen 
Mars, Pa. 


Nursing Homme ...:iség)jscoerunakadvntcioh eevee cca nana tein ias iii dethagh cr babaclinate soeeaunpeebeak l 
Ontario, Ore. 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


OUR EIGHT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Enroll- 


Seminary Location President 5 ment Faculty 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary** 
{ Pittsburgh-Xenia 616 N. Highland Ave. J G. E. Jackson 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. | J. T. Vorhis 
! Western 731 Ridge Avenue ‘ ~ Clifford E. Barbour 3: 17 
Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Princeton Princeton, N.J. James.I. McCord é 37 
McCormick 800 West Belden Ave. Arthur R. McKay ‘ 27 
Chicago 14, IIl. 
Dubuque Dubuque, Iowa Gaylord M. Couchman 
Louisville 109 E. Broadway Frank H. Caldwell 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Charlotte, N.C. Rufus P. Perry 
Bloomfield, N.]. Lester H. Clee (Acting) 
San Anselmo, Calif. Theodore A. Gill 


9 ‘ 
(Acting) 210 13 


prot s inct instructors 


resso 


ed the union of the Pittsburgh-Xenia and Western Seminaries. 


GIVING 4s oF DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Total 
Amounts 


LOCAL MISSION (Current Receipts) 
( ongregational Receipts 
including General Assembly, Synod, and Presbytery 


per capita apportionment) $140,400,078 
Special Receipts At oe, eae 59,774,239 
Total Local Mission $200,174,317 
GENERAL MISSION ( Benevolences) : 
Congregations, including Sunday church schools and Youth fn 
ge 98 t ; 
Budge t 23,441,380 ; off th 
Women’s Organizations al PP pane vei oS AE ee 4.779.222 living 
From Individuals ; ; 442.281 elect 
Special Offerings: Ni 
One Great Hour of Sharing and White Gift 1,645,765 tervie 
Total General Mission to all G.A. Causes oy } 29,866,367 Educ 
Presbytery and Synod Approved Causes 7,422,236 = 
Total United Presbyterian Approved General Mission $ 37,258,603 pra 
Local Benevolences sidestep 5,120,858. that j 
Total General Mission dren 
GRAND TOTAL $242,583,778 rid 
amil 
*This per capita is figured on a membership of 3,103,984, which omits the mem- degre 
bership and giving of the following eight presbyteries: seven in the Synod of the Fo 
Punjab, with a membership of 53,351; one in the Synod of New York; Chile, with don 
a membership of 2,227. Congregational receipts deducted were $22,825; Special i. 
Receipts, $2,662. Total United Presbyterian membership in 1958 was 3,159,562. “ ; 
ilies, 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
Family Portrait 


Some statistics are relevant in help- 


ing church members to see them- 


selves and their children in perspective 


Judging by the statistics, the average United Presby- 
terian family is stable, well educated, financially better 
off than is usual even in an America whose standard of 
living is the highest in the world, and almost completely 
electrified. 

Ninety-three per cent of all the families recently in- 
terviewed, in a survey made by the Board of Christian 
Education to try to find out the characteristics and 
problems of Presbyterian parents and children, still in- 
clude the same husband and wife who started the 
course together. This percentage may be higher than 
that in the total Church, since only parents with chil- 
dren under eighteen were interviewed and the sample 
was selected with a special effort to find two-parent 
families, but it nevertheless indicates a considerable 
degree of Presbyterian persistence in matrimony. 

Forty-six per cent of these families had three chil- 
dren or more. For each hundred parents interviewed, 
there were 240 children. While thirty-seven per cent 
are, at least thus far, “old-fashioned” two-child fam- 
ilies, the two and a fraction offspring per family may 
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indicate that Presbyterians, like Americans generally, 
are swinging back toward a quiverful. 

Of the parents surveyed, 93 per cent were high school 
graduates, and 36 per cent had graduated from college. 
Fifteen years ago, only about two-thirds of all Presby- 
terians were found to have made it all the way through 
high school. In the recent Family Education Research 
survey, on the other hand, almost two-thirds were found 
to have attended college. Since those surveyed may 
have included an especially active, thinking group of 
people, the truth about Presbyterian educational attain- 
ments may lie somewhere between these figures. 

Occupationally, too, in a world where status is sought 
eagerly, Presbyterians may have special temptations 
to pride. The biggest single classification of the chief 
wage earner in Presbyterian households is “professional 
and technical”—sometimes called the “egghead” jobs. 
Nationally, this classification ranks only fifth out of nine 
listed kinds of work. 

Managers and owners of businesses are more numer- 
ous among Presbyterians, too, than in the population at 
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PRESBYTERIAN 


Family Portrait 


CONTINUED 


BUT A LARGE PROPORTION OF MEMBERS 
ARE IN URBAN AREAS 


0 
ANGELES DALLAS 





large. Presbyterian farmers are somewhat fewer in pro- 
portion to the total membership of the Church than 
the 8.7 per cent of Americans who live by agriculture, 

The small number of “operatives,” production-line 
workers and the like, shown on Presbyterian rolls—well 
under half the proportion in the nation as a whole- 
indicates that The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. is indeed a middle-class Church. 

It may even be thought of as “upper-middle,” since 
the average Presbyterian family has a total cash income 
about $1,000 higher annually than the national norm. 
With quite a little money to spend, Presbyterians seem 
as gadget-minded as any segment of the population. 

It would be practically impossible, statistically speak- 
ing, to find a Presbyterian family without an electric 
iron and an electric toaster. The jingle of the telephone 
is to be heard in almost every Presbyterian home. Ra- 
dios (often two or more to a family), electric refriger- 
ators, and washing machines are very nearly as widely 
owned, More than half the men of the Church even 
shave by electricity. 

Most Presbyterians own their own homes, and $4 
per cent have lawns to mow. (Only 64.2 of the total 
population do.) But many church members have coped 
with the problem by mechanization—nearly half the 
lawn-owners have power mowers. 

Nearly 90 per cent of Presbyterian church-related 
families own a car, compared with the U.S. census aver- 
age American car-ownership of 72 per cent. Perhaps 
more impressive is the fact that more than a quarter of 
all Presbyterian families have two cars. Only 10 per 
cent of American families in general are motorized to 
this extent. 

Four-fifths of all United Presbyterian families own 
one or more cameras—which is more than twice as 
many as own even one dog. 

Just about as many Presbyterians as Americans it 
general live in metropolitan areas—about 60 per cent. 
Episcopalians tend to be somewhat more urban than 
that, while Methodists are more rural. 

Fifty-four per cent of all United Presbyterian 
churches are located in towns of 10,000 and under. It 
has to be kept in mind, however, that many such towns 
are part of a great metropolitan complex. Big-city 
churches, 19 per cent of the total, generally have a 
larger membership than those in small towns. 

Like other Americans, Presbyterians are moving 
away from the farms, so that church strength is declin- 
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ing in some rural communities, while suburban 
churches are popping out by the dozen. 

The 12 per cent of all United Presbyterian families 
who move annually is somewhat less than the current 
national average of 20 per cent. Even so, there is a great 
deal of coming and going in the church, with conse- 
quent strengths and weaknesses in its life. Families new 
in town have special needs, which, particularly in the 
rapidly changing suburbs, become a major concern of 
many churches. 

The transformation taking place in inner-city par- 
ishes is still another challenge for the Church, especially 
as the families who are moving into urban centers are 
frequently of a different educational and economic 
status, or of a different race, than those which are dom- 
inant in Presbyterianism. 

The profile of the Presbyterian family raises some 
questions for thoughtful churchmen. 

Although Protestantism in general counts adherents 
from all social and economic classes in roughly the same 
proportion as the total population, The United Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. is notably high in education, in- 
come, and occupation. Does this circumstance tend to 
give us a slightly lopsided view of the way life is? 

Presbyterians have a great many things. Does this 
make it hard for them to remember that electrification 
is not so important to the Church as sanctification? Do 
things beget more things, especially if all one’s fellow 
churchmen are buying them, too? 

What is the relationship between the high income of 
Presbyterians and their responsibility to give an ac- 
counting of their goods and their talents before God? 
What kind of witness can so rich a Church give which 
is distinctively its own, different from that provided by 
a Church which has to struggle, like that in Korea? 

Paul tells the Corinthians that among the early 
church members in their town not many were “wise 
according to worldly standards, not many were power- 
ful, not many were of noble birth.” The difficulties the 
church at Corinth had to contend with are quite differ- 
ent from those which confront a Church whose mem- 
bers are among the “wisest,” according to current 
worldly standards, the wealthiest, and the most power- 
ful, in certainly the wealthiest and perhaps the most 
powerful land in the world. 

Can The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
nevertheless find ways to show itself as a true part of 
the suffering body of Christ? 
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AS THE FAMILY SEES 


Survey of attitudes toward the church 


criticisms, others holding inadequate con- 


For an unflattering, theologically inaccurate view of the 
church, we need look no farther than the comments that 
were recently gathered from Presbyterian parents as part 
of the Family Research Project. Hundreds of representative 
parents were interviewed in churches across the country 
and/or were given a twenty-five-point questionnaire. When 
they were asked about their church life, they revealed con- 
cepts that should give us pause. 

The utilitarian concept of the church came through al- 
together too often. According to this way of thinking, the 
church is useful in achieving other values beyond its own 
purpose. Church membership thus can be seen as furthering 
mental health, socia] status in the community, job advance- 
ment, or building a more desirable neighborhood. One 
observer, in noting this trend, caustically quipped that it 
appeared as if the church is a good thing for the town in 
the same way as is a swim club, or city dump. 


SUNDAY WORSHIP ATTENDANCE IN PARENTS’ SAMPLE 


: 
A 


by Roy W. Farcuip 


Those who have a utilitarian outlook on the church were 
apt to value its influence as a way of fighting Communism 
or preserving the American way of life. One of the re 
spondents put it this way: “We should find out what wet® 
trying to do with our life as Americans, as parents, and a 
Christians. What's the difference between being an Amett 
can and being a Christian?” Others tended to equate the 
church with any clean, character-building agency, such a 
the Scouts, Bluebirds, or basketball teams. 

Not surprisingly, some of these same parents are rather 
firm about sending their children to a church whose doof 
they themselves seldom darken, As one mother confessed, 
“My husband is very, very strict about the children always 
going, and I am, too. But he’d just as soon stay home and 
do other things. And when the children get to the age of 
about fifteen, they'll be saying, “Why do I have to go every 
Sunday when Dad doesn’t go?” Most experienced church 
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men could tell her that it won't take that long. 

The institutional view of the church is also held by a 
large number of these parents. According to this concept, 
the church is an organization to belong to, to attend, and 
to support, It can best be identified by its building and by 
its bundle of busy activities. The overly organized parish 
church came in for heavy criticism from many parents. 
To them it resembles nothing so much as a three-ring circus. 
Father and mother are separated from each other and 
from their children by the numerous specialized groups and 
the frenetic activity in such a program. 

Among the unhappy comments about this bouncing in- 
stitution, we uncovered complaints about ill-conceived fam- 
ily nights that promote more confusion than fellowship, 
or infant days that fulfill a promotional plan to gather babes 
in arms but end in upsetting both children and parents. 
Other complaints cited awkward scheduling of the many 


TROUBLESOME MALE PARENT 


He Reads Curriculum Magazines 
than Wife 
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events that make Sunday not only the busiest but also the 
most tension-fraught day of the week. “Please cut down on 
all this hyperactivity,” parents begged. 

It may be that many worthy activities, once planned to 
nurture Christian people, now require people to nourish 
them. Institutional activities are easier to understand and 
to promulgate than are the demands of actual Christian 
living. But unless church leaders come to terms with the 
real purpose of the church as a redemptive fellowship, and 
consider carefully the growing resentment of members 
against the circus aspect of some parishes, trouble is in sight. 
People may continue for a while to uphold a busy schedule; 
but their activities will lose meaning and mission. 

The identification of the church with its clergy shows 
up again and again in these research data. When the inter- 
viewer would say “church,” many parents were inclined to 
think “pastor.” They see the Christian Church personified 
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AS THE FAMILY SEES 


The Church 


CONTINUED 


in its clergy, and many tended to reply in this vein. Rural 
churchmen were particularly critical of their pastors, some- 
times claiming that they need more training or that they 
need to step up their calling schedule. City parents, on the 
other hand, were more inclined to say that their pastors 
were too busy, and that for this reason they would hesitate 
to ask them for help. But this is also a criticism. Some were 
quite explicit: “I do feel that our ministers are called upon 
for so much community business that the people in our 
churches feel neglected.” 

Suburban people, on the other hand, had a more positive 
view of their pastors. They expressed an appreciation of 
ministers as counselors, a word not absent in reports from 
the rural and urban groups, but more prevalent in suburbia. 
Parents from all areas had comments about preaching, pro 
and con, references to the pastor’s work with young people, 
and occasionally a comment about his administrative tasks. 
What was clear in all their varied opinions was that for a 
great many of our people the concept of the church and the 
person of the clergy are inseparable. 

Vagueness and confusion about the church and its 
faith characterized a great many responses. What Will 
Herberg has dubbed an “objectless faith” came to the fore 
in a number of interviews. Some of the parents had a faith 
in faith itself. “If you can have the faith that things are 
going to work out all right, I think you can work toward 
better things” was the way one person expressed it. Gen- 
erally such opinions came from those who spoke of no 
historical or theological roots to Christianity. For them 
their religion had few unique qualities that could not be 
duplicated among other worth-while efforts. 

As one parent put it, “For me religion isn’t going to 
church. If you're out with your children enjoying the sun- 
shine and fishing, don’t you think they're getting enough?” 
The parents who had come to the group interviews where 
these remarks were recorded were for the most part an 
active group of churchmen. Still, they seldom displayed in 
their discussion any grasp of Protestantism’s distinctive ele- 
ments. 

One way of discovering how parents feel about the church 
and .its purpose was to ask them the question, “What would 
you hope your children would gain from their experience 
in the church?” This query could hardly help bringing out 
what these adults themselves thought about the church. 
Just over half, actually 56 per cent, phrased their replies 
in some theological manner, indicating an emphasis on dis- 
cipleship, faith (no matter how vague), or love of God and 
man. A minority of them also indicated a willingness to 
consider the personal and social issues of their faith. For 
some of these, often suburbanites, the issue of Negro resi- 
dence was a matter of great importance. In several areas, 
this was the “hot” issue, and no matter what the question, 
whether it had to do with theology or parenthood, the 
illustrations would be drawn from the racial situation. 
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In a number of cases, parents were asking wistfully for 
deeper fellowship in the life of the church. Another seg. 
ment of the research project had queried pastors and learned 
that they too suffered from feelings of loneliness and a 
desire for fellowship. The value placed upon fellowship 
showed clearly when parents were asked to rate a list of 
nine church-related experiences according to their help. 
fulness. 

High on the list, just after a category that included ser 
mons and congregational worship, came friendships within 
the congregation. Many parents revealed that they tend to 
unite with the congregation where their friendship pattems 
take them. This they do with no particular concern about 
the denomination or their previous preference. They easily 
joined the churches where friends were to be found or 
where the children had some interest. In one group of 
suburban parents, we found that more than 60 per cent had 
previously belonged to some other denomination. In some 
cases couples had been members of three denominations 
by this time. 

One apparent discrepancy that shows up in these replies 
is that in spite of their strong demand for reduced activity 
in the parish program, many parents were actually asking 
for more activity—if it filled a need. They had in mind par 
ticularly parents’ classes, discussion groups along the lines 
of Christian growth. Many of these parents, as indicated 
previously, were confused about the meaning of Christian 
faith and ethics. Most of them willingly admitted it. Often 
one of them would say aloud: “Parents need as much help 
as children in understanding Christian faith.” 

Frequently the opinion was heard that churches mus 
provide for more family-life education. This phase of church 
life has been hit-or-miss, they complained. But they knew 
what they wanted: In order of preference, these were the 
areas where most parents felt that the churches ought to 
be offering instruction: parent-child relationships, boy-git 
relationships, child development, preparation for marriage, 
husband-wife relationships. Over half of these parents stated 
clearly that they wish the help of their churches in inter 
preting sex ethics to their children in a Christian context. 


Highly vaunted togetherness 

Because of the general resentment voiced by parents who 
feel that their families are split by multiple demands, the 
churches need to re-examine what is expected of families. 
Our parents were in agreement that the churches to which 
they belong should build a program that allows them to 
remain together as families for a greater portion of time. 
They had seen too much of overorganization, and the over 
loading of some few parents with too many responsibilities. 

Many of our informants heatedly demanded that the 
churches take into account the whole family when planning 
programs. Instead of so many uncoordinated meetings, they 
would like to have family worship services, recreation events 
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for families, service opportunities for family groups. There 
is a warning here in the repeated remarks by parents indi- 
cating that they feel “pushed around” or “exploited” by 
their churches. 

All this underscores the point that these parents want 
what has come to be called “togetherness.” But a close 
reading of the research data could raise the question as to 
how much they could endure of this highly vaunted togeth- 
erness. Many parents (and fathers were quite specific about 
this) wanted discussion gioups on the adult level; nothing 
was said about admitting their children. In the interviews, 
some question about family problems would invariably raise 
voices to express the tensions and difficulties in home life. 

One can hardly escape the observation that some families 
seemed to have been together too much, and at excessively 
close quarters. The churches which move to satisfy these 
requests for family group activities would do well also to 
calculate to what extent such requests are made because 
of the current fad for togetherness. They would do well to 
listen also for indications of other family concerns. Between 
the extremes of splitting the family at the threshold of the 
church and forcing them together more than they can 
stand, there must be found a mean. 


WHAT CHURCH-RELATED EXPERIENCES HAVE HELPED 
PARENTS IN THEIR CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING? 


1. Congregational worship and sermons. 
: 2. Personal friendships in the congregation. 


. Parents’ classes or groups. 


with youth group. 
5. Reading Presbyterian Life. 


6. Talking with poster or other church 
‘ worker. 
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Impressively, these parents attend church worship with 
a faithfulness that shows their high interest. Two-thirds of 
them are in church at least three Sundays out of every 
month. Clearly, if Sunday worship is as popular as all this, 
the family church service that brings parents and children 
together will meet with approval. These parents had put 
a high valuation on the sermon and congregational worship; 
in fact, had rated it as the church experience that had 
proved most helpful to them and their families. 

How far this worship interest carried over into the home 
is another story. Less than one-sixth of the parents we 
consulted were reading the Bible or any devotional material 
in the family group. Their reasons: they felt they did not 
know how to lead worship at home, or they found the 
schedule of individuals too complicated to arrange for such 
worship, or they were still looking for the proper materials. 

The discussions during group interviews revealed a guilt 
about this situation, and an eagerness on the part of many 
parents to improve their family worship. Whenever a parent 
would testify to success or to regularity in Bible study and 
Worship at his home, the air was filled with questions as 
to how this had been accomplished and what advice he 
might give others. 
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Mealtime prayers, on the other hand, represent a fairly 
common picture among Presbyterian homes, More than 
three-quarters of the parents we consulted say that prayers 
are offered at the table in their homes. Some parents ob- 
viously mean by this that the children do the praying for the 
family, utilizing prayers they have learned at Sunday church 
school. Moreover, the natural ease with which a child can 
handle this little liturgy is apparently a source of embar- 
rassment to sensitive fathers and mothers. Some of them 
felt uncomfortable when their children bowed their heads 
and offered prayer in a public restaurant. They stealthily 
turned to see if anyone saw their too-spiritual children in 
this act. 

Certain sex differences became apparent in the survey, 
and one of the most striking (though it was hardly sur- 
prising) of these was demonstrated in the greater church 
interest manifest by women in our sample. It was found that 
father is apt to attend church services and meetings less 
often than mother, that he reads Christian literature less 
often than she, and that he is not so well represented among 
the ranks of church-school teachers. Fortunately the plan 
of having husbands and wives team up as co-teachers is 
catching on in many areas; this brings a male voice into the 


Active Parents Tell Us What To Change in 
Church Program To Help Their Family Life. 


interpretation of Christianity. 

All the parents, male and female, were hopeful for a 
stronger leadership in youth work in the church. The most 
able direction is imperative for young people during these 
crucial years. The church, it was pointed out, keeps contact 
with the young people when they have outgrown other 
agencies, because the church is one of the few organizations 
that follow a person all through his years. 

There was considerable criticism of the youth program 
in local churches. In some cases our Presbyterian churches 
were unfavorably compared with other denominations, with 
the Roman Catholic churches, and even with the Lions’ 
Club. Suburbanites who registered themselves as unsure 
whether they ought to force their youngsters to go to church 
when interest was flagging frequently worried over losing 
control of their young people. They made no bones about 
it; they viewed the church as an extension of their parental 
hold on children of this difficult age. And part of their 
desire for a strong leadership was the hope of continuing 
a vicarious influence on their youthful sons and daughters. 

The survey turned out to be a revealing and intimate 
look into church homes. The findings are too important and 
too clear for church officers and leaders to ignore. 





GENERAL MISSION 
PROGRAM 
1960 


The Christian work which the some 1,500,000 fam. 
ilies of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. support 
outside of their own congregations is called the General 
Mission Program of the Church. This program is pre- 
pared annually with the cooperation of all the Church’s 
boards and agencies and presented to the General As. 
sembly every May for careful study and approval. 

In the seven months between General Assembly 
time and the beginning of a new year, the General Mis. 
sion Program for that new year is presented in detail 
on the synod, presbytery, and congregational level. And 
at Every Member Canvass time, usually in November. 
United Presbyterian families and individuals make 


CURRENT OPERATING PROGRAM FOR 1960 


BASIC OPERATING PROGRAM 
Christian Education 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
National Missions 
Pensions 


$ 3,759,522 
7,533,028 
10,431,629 
1,272,627 

Theological Education 1,123,772 

General Services & Programs® 2,418,117 

Cooperating Agencies°° ee sei 325,592 


Total Basic Operating Program $26,864,287 
*GENERAL SERVICES & PROGRAMS CONSIST OF: 
General Council Budget 
Dept. of Stewardship and Promotion $ 970,000 
Dept. of Public Relations Shc 67,000 
Dept. of Finance and C.R.A. 197,000 
Executive & Field Service jeosselncsvec: = 
Miscellaneous Operations tik Boeontiehs 97,500 
National Council of United 
Presbyterian Men ‘ 22,500 
Underwriting Presbyterian Lif 253,437 
United Presbyterian Foundation 172,850 
Ministry to Service Personnel vue. 180,330 
Educational Assistance .............................. . 117,500 


$2,418,117 


**COOPERATING AGENCIES .- 
American Bible Society 
National Council of Churches 
World Council of Churches 
World Presbyterian Alliance 


325,592 


SUPPLEMENTARY OPERATING PROGRAM 
Christian Education woe, $ 500,000 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
National Missions 


Theological Education 


Total Supplementary Operating Program ____. $1,819,870 


CURRENT OPERATING PROGRAM $28,684,157 





After $42,680,125 have been subscribed by the churches, additi ts will be allocated upon 
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their voluntary pledges for the support of Christ’s King- 
dom through the local and General Mission programs 
of the Church. 

Each congregation and each member have the priv- 
ilege of deciding how much they will pledge for local 
and General Mission programs. The congregation is 
asked to look toward a goal of equal support to local 
and General Mission programs. Some congregations 
have reached this goal, but most are working toward it 
step by step. This process is known as self-allocation. 

For 1960, the Assembly-approved General Mission 
Program of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
totals $42,680,125. This total has three parts: a Current 























JUBILEE PRIORITY ADVANCE IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Celebrating the Reformed and Presbyterian Jubilee and, 
in particular, the 400th Anniversary of the founding by 
John Calvin of the University of Geneva in Switzerland. 
The receipts beyond $28,684,157 will be apportioned be- 
tween the following causés in higher education until $31,- 
184,157 have been received, These specific items are: 










CHRISTIAN. EDUCATION 
Christian Higher Education in 
America’ through Colleges — 
and Westminster . Founda- 








Hote seo Naas 748,000 
Expanded program of enlist- 
ment for the ministry and 
other church vocations at 

home and abroad.....::......... 130,000 





ECUMENICAL MISSION 
AND RELATIONS 

Building and equipment needs 
of 14 educational projects in 
9 countries .. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS : 

Inter-American University of 
Puerto Rico chapel and Cuba 
Evangelical Seminary—schol- 

















SADIE 5 8S ees 400,000 
' THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
Louisville Presbyterian Sémi- 
nary building needs ....,....... $ 500,000 








Total Jubilee Priority Advance in Higher Education $2,500,000 





Operating Program of $28,684,157; a Jubilee Advance 
in Higher Education of $2,500,000; and a Second Ad- 
vance Program totaling $11,495,968. 

The most essential of these programs is, of course, 
the Current Operating Program, which provides for the 
ongoing work of the Church in Christian Education, 
National Missions, Overseas Mission, Theological Edu- 
cation, Pensions, and other general services. The Cur- 
rent Operating Program consists of $26,864,287 in basic 
operating costs, and a supplementary program of spe- 
cial capital needs totaling $1,819,870. When these pro- 
grams have been completed, funds will be allocated to 
the Jubilee and Second Advance programs. 








SECOND ADVANCE PROGRAM FOR 1960 
The receipts beyond $31,184,157 will be apportioned among 
program needs until $42,680,125 have been received, The 
specific items are: 


Christian Education: ..: 20.22. ......$ 2,656,082 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations ...................._ 2,926,085 
DORERRUE ERROR 5s Sagi ae iosinsiey Soon c acs sda 3,562,500 
Porbahous § sass ae fds. Sea en Aa iis cicthn itch 500,000 
Theological Education ......26..0.660..5.0.05.occcigetess 1,601,301 
Radio’ quid, Peveedebna cos... occeisccsncdins benassi 250,000. 
Total Advance Program ooo... ocisssnnneeeen $11,495,968 









» AN JUBILEE’? PROGRAM FOR 1960 $42,680,125 
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recommendation of the General Council in relation to current studies of the Long Range Planning Committee. 





Our advantages are also our obstacles 


when we attempt 


Simplicity is powerful. For many years men developed 
the modern gasoline engine. Refinements increased horse 
power and smoothed operation. Then we discovered how 
to utilize jet propulsion, The jet engine is amazingly simple 
compared to the former arrangement of pistons, cylinders, 
and crankshafts, giving far greater power with smoother 
operation. Yet the simple is also difficult. Men have known 
the jet principle for years, but how long before we were 
able to develop its practical use? 

Nothing seems more simple than obeying Jesus Christ. 
Have we not continual guidance in prayer and in his words? 
Isn't it just a matter of being willing to follow? Hasn’t our 
Lord given us a new commandment to love one another? 
Hasn't he delivered a commission to go and make disciples 
of all nations? We have the great example, classically de- 
scribed by Paul, where our Lord emptied himself of 
heavenly powers, took the form of a servant in the likeness 
of men, and obeyed his Father—even to the point of en- 
during the cross. How, then, can we claim that simple 
obedience is difficult? Indeed, we can fling Christ’s question 
at the Church itself: Why do you call Him, “Lord, Lord,” 
and not do what He tells you? 

But when we begin the path of obedience, we encounter 
its difficulties. Without attempting to apologize for our 
failures, or to excuse what can be removed only by forgive- 
ness, let us take a look at the obstacles. 

Life’s situations are seldom all good or all bad. When we 
look at the obstacles and advantages within us, we dis- 
cover they are often two sides of the same coin. At least 
some of the obstacles to obedience are our humanity, our 
wealth, and our nationalism; but these same three also be- 
come advantages. 


1. Humanity 

Certainly it is an advantage to be human in the world 
situation. We Christians need to remember that we are still 
human, for this is the thing which links us with the non- 
Christian world we are trying to reach. Our Lord was able 
to achieve his saving mission when he became a man. When 
we continue to realize that we are like other people, that 
we too bear the burden of human sin, indeed are conscious 
of being “chief, of sinners,” we are then able to be led by 
his Spirit and become sons of God, 

But this humanity still stays with us and presents severe 
obstacles to our Christian obedience. It is this human ele- 
ment that makes us so provincial in our .outlook, which 
clouds our vision and destroys our relationship with other 
people. It is our humanity which attaches us too much to 
our wealth, our humanity which makes us misunderstand 
our national affiliation. 
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2, Wealth 

Wealth would appear to be a great advantage. How else 
can we send missionaries to the field, carry on a program, 
and support our work? The resources God has given us are 
indeed an advantage to the fulfillment of the Church’s mis- 
sion. Still, American churchmen need to recognize that 
having wealth provides considerable difficulty for mission 
boards in their relationships to churches abroad. How do 
we help them without hurting them? The overseas churches 
need and ask for more than American churches are willing 
to give. American wealth complicates every effort abroad. 
As far as the Church is concerned, this which is God's gift, 
our wealth, has all too often proved to be also an obstacle 
to our obedience. 

The rich young ruler of Jesus’ dav has his counterpart in 
many vibrant young Americans. Whereas Jesus was ap- 
proached by one seeking to enter the Kingdom, many of 
our fellow citizens would through technical “know-how,” 
economic aid, and high-minded purpose, bring in the King- 
dom. And like their wealthy predecessor, they would have 
a Kingdom built on good works: “What good thing must I 
do?” Then, faced with the realization that they must sacrifice, 
indeed sell all that they have to accomplish the task, they 
turn away sorrowing. 

Our churches are loaded with just such people. We do 
very well in a crisis or in some emergency. We make the 
grand and dramatic gesture. But what we have failed to 
understand is that the Christian faith always demands the 
extra sacrificial struggle. Often the higher our standard of 
living, the less willing we are to sacrifice. Indeed, it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the needle’s eye than for Ameri- 
can churches—all wealthy by comparison with others—to 
enter the Kingdom of obedience. 

Now this wealth, even with all its difficulties, belongs to 
God and must be wiped out as an obstacle in order to be- 
come the great advantage it can be. Never has the American 
Church risen to its responsibility in spreading the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ throughout the worid. 


3. Nationalism 

We not only have our wealth, but we have our culture. 
We are Americans, proud of our heritage, influenced by our 
background and environment, reacting usually as good 
patriots should. Now this, too, can be an advantage. With 
our educational system, our universities, we go into the 
world with a broad knowledge. 

True, with our vigorous psychology we sometimes appear 
the bull in the china shop, but it is also true that American 
“know-how” has in some cases achieved the impossible. 
One can “go into all the world” as an American and make a 
teal contribution from our culture. At the same time, all of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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School Bible Reading Held Illegal in Pennsylvania me 
free 
; T 
Pennsylvania's ten-year-old law re- torical text, can be separated from doc- _ ruling of the special court. ra 
quiring Bible-reading in the schools, and _ trinal matter or religiousness, we should The law called for the reading of with 
the widespread practice of compulsory find no objection. But the manner in “at least ten verses from the Holy Bibl Chu 
classroom recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, which the Bible is employed by the legis- . at the opening of each public schod high 
were ruled unconstitutional last month _ lative statute does not effect this division. on each school day, by the teacher in of t 
by a special three-judge Federal Court “The daily reading of the Bible but- charge.” The two complaining parents jecte 
in Philadelphia. tressed with the authority of the State, charged that by requiring school children gove 
Immediately following the decision, C. and more importantly to children, backed to commit a devotional act, the State 
Brewster Rhoads, attorney for the sub- with the authority of their teachers,” the was violating freedom of religion and 
urban Philadelphia School District of | judges continued, “can hardly do less Church-State separation. Pre 
Abington Township, defendant in the _ than inculcate or promote the inculcation Inte 
-~ — would oping nn ne of es a. si _ Religion and the Presidency: A 
istrict file an appeal with the United Yoncluding that the compulsory read- : ° ; 
States Supreme Bane ing of the Bible “prohibits the free ex- Observations and Actions ne 
Holding that the law “amounts to ercise of religion,” the judges also said, Prejudice against a Roman Catholic aie 
religious instruction or a promotion of “It makes no difference that the religious for President of the United States is de the I 
religious education,” a violation of the clining, sociologist John J. Kane of Notre A 
First and Fourteenth Amendments, the Dame University recently declared. Not- grati 
Federal Court declared that the com- ing “slow but constant improvement” in the ) 
bination of the Bible reading followed “I3e te “475” interreligious understanding, Dr. Kane | Chur 
by recitation of the Lord s Prayer gives Up to October 15, 1959, the cited Gallup polls showing 31 per cent d the ( 
a “devotional and religious aspect” to , Americans opposed to a Roman Cath : 
7 p correct address of The United aa ap : gota. 
the morning exercises. OE NE RO | olic in the White House in 1940, Th 
Dr. Charles H. Boehm, State Super- Pres aay : een =e bs against only 24 per cent in 1959. . 
intendent of Public Instruction, said he fices in New York is: 156 Fifth On the other hand, the sociologist a¢-| - 
would consult with the State Attorney Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. mitted that the possibility of a Romagy , ‘a 
General before issuing any instructions After October 15, the correct ad- Catholic presidential candidate next yea . +0 
to the schools on the decision. He said dress will be: Interchurch Cen- has caused “some resurgence of the old Sais 
it was possible that the State would join ter, 475 Riverside Drive, New fears, doubts, and prejudices that swept ee 
in an appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. York 27, N.Y. American life in 1928. Drs, 
The superintendent called both outlawed “One disturbing finding of the Flete 
practices “an appropriate introduction polls,” said Dr, Kane, “was that mor} ead 
to the school day” and expressed the than half of all Catholics questioned Th 
hope that “the courts will not take away ‘truth’ inculcated may vary from one would jump their party lines to vote fo sine 


every vestige of the recognition of a 
Supreme Being.” 

Dr. George D. Munro, moderator of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, said: “It 


child to another. It also makes no differ- 
ence that a sense of religion may not be 
instilled.” 

The American Jewish Congress, mean- 


a candidate of their own faith, Perhapy 









it is an indication, however distasteful t0 


Catholics, that the remnants of a minor! 


ity group mentality still survive. 
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while, which had filed a “friend of the 
court” brief in the case, hailed the de- 
cision as a “major victory for religious 
freedom.” It had supported the two 
Montgomery County parents—Edward L. 
Schempp and Sidney G. Schempp—who 
filed the petition which resulted in the 


“The only sound ,basis for fighting fields 
discrimination and prejudice is morality, Th 
Dr. Kane declared, “and the very bes 
motivation is a religious one. While 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews do dis 
agree theologically, love of neighbor and 
the dignity of man and his brotherhood 


is regrettable that a nation which has as 
its motto, ‘In God We Trust,’ should find 
it unconstitutional to read God’s word 
in public schools.” 

The special Federal Court ruled that 
“if the study of the Bible as an artistic 
work, a treasury of moral truths, or his- 
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under God are tenets common to the 
Judaeo- ‘hristian tradition.” 

Within two weeks of the issuance of 
Dr. Kane’s statement, three small Prot- 
estant groups expressed opposition to a 
Roman Catholic president. The Minne- 
sota Baptist Convention, with 101 
churches, said that a Roman Catholic 
in the White House “would be a serious 
threat to the historic liberty and free- 
doms now afforded us by our Consti- 
tution.” 

The Laurel River Association of 
Southern Missionary Baptists of Ken- 
tucky, with thirty-four churches, passed 
a resolution stating that “any Roman 
Catholic, if nominated elected, 
would be a danger to our American 


and 


freedom.” 
The Indiana Conference South of the 


Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
without naming the Roman Catholic 
Church, cautioned against “selecting 


high government officials who, because 
of their religious faith, might be sub- 
jected to the dictations of some foreign 
government or personality.” 


Presbyterians in Colombia 
Integrate Church, Mission 


After 103 years of missionary work 
in the Republic of Colombia, The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has turned 
over its equipment and institutions to 
the Presbyterian Church of Colombia. 

A quiet ceremony marking the inte- 
gration of the Colombian Church and 
the Mission of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. was held this summer in 
the Central Presbyterian Church of Bo- 
gota. 

The integration agreement 
signed by the Reverend Eugenio Illidge, 
Moderator of the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of Colombia; Dr. Arthur 
L. Miller, Moderator of the United Pres- 
byterian Assembly; Dr. Glenn W. Moore, 
secretary of the General Council; and 
Drs, W. Stanley Rycroft and Donald R. 
Fletcher, for the Commission on Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. 

The first act of the Colombian Church 
after the integration ceremony was the 
acceptance of thirty-six former United 
Presbyterian U.S.A. missionaries as fra- 
ternal workers. The U.S. personnel were 
then assigned to various Colombian 
fields. 

The Presbyterian Church of Colombia 
was organized in 1937 as a synod with 
three presbyteries. The Church has a 
constituency of more than 5,000, located 
in congregations in central and northern 
Colombia. ; 


was 
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Recently completed Centennial Presbyterian Church in city of Girardot is symbol of 


a new era for Colombian Protestants. 


THE CHURCH IN COLOMBIA: 


A Nightmare Is Over 


ALI, CocomBiA—Here in the bustling 
building city of Cali, sun-drenched 
hub of Colombia’s rich Cauca River Val- 
ley, there’s a new feeling of confidence 
among the city’s Protestant believers. 
The Colegio Americano, run by the 
Cumberland Presbyterians and for many 
years the leading educational institution 
of the evangelicals in this large southern 
city, is booming. The Cali Presbyterians 
are also getting ready to build a large 
new church on one of the city’s main 
thoroughfares. 
The Southern Baptists are busy with 


their new theological seminary, which 


now has some thirty students. They have 
received permission to bring in students 
from other parts of Spanish America for 
training. Cali Baptists are worshiping in 
a large three-year-old sanctuary. The 


Christian and Missionary Alliance group 
is building an 800-seat church. The 
Episcopalians are planning to build a 
new edifice in Cali. 

Last month more than 200 Protestants 
from Canada to Argentina assembled in 
Cali for the continent’s first major audio- 
visual congress. This meeting was the 
most representative evangelical gather- 
ing in the history of Colombia. 

In other parts of the nation, too, Prot- 
estants were beginning to resume some 
normal church activities. The Presbyte- 
rian Church of Colombia, with which 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
is affiliated (see col. 1), has building pro- 
grams going on in the cities of Barran- 
quilla and Bucaramanga, and in the 
towns of Armero and Dabeiba. In some 
of the country areas in the State of To- 
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lima, Presbyterian mission workers are 
opening up worship centers that have 
been closed for ten years. 

All of this activity, and much more 
in other parts of South America’s north- 
ernmost republic, is heartening proof 
that one of the most tragic eras in the 
modern history of Christianity may be 
on its way to an end, 

This era, now well known to Prot- 
estants the world over, began in 1948 
and lasted for some eleven years. Dur- 
ing this period of active persecution, 
more than 115 evangelicals were mar- 
tyred because of their faith, more than 
200 schools were closed, and more than 
100 churches and chapels were de- 
stroyed, bombed, burned, or otherwise 
closed. At least two thousand Protestant 
families were routed out of their homes 
and turned into refugees. Radio pro- 
grams were banned, and news stories 
about Protestants were regularly cen- 
sored. And Protestants were forbidden 
to work in more than two-thirds of Co- 
lombia’s territory. 

The reasons for this relaxation of ten- 
sions are many. One of the most recent 
has been the change in the Colombian 
Catholic hierarchy occasioned by the 
death of Bogota’s extremely conservative 
Cardinal Archbishop Luque. Another has 
been the constant vigilance on the part 
of British, Canadian, and U.S. govern- 
ments toward actions denying the re- 
ligious rights of Protestants. The two 
most important reasons, however, are 
the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia (CEDEC) and the year-old gov- 
ernment of Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo. 

The Evangelical Confederation, 
formed in the early 1950's by most of the 
some twenty-five Protestant groups in 
Colombia, has kept alive the struggle for 
religious freedom inside Colombia; and 
has, in more than fifty of its famous “bul- 
letins,” kept the whole world informed 
of the nightmare decade suffered by 
Protestants in Colombia. Just recently 
the CEDEC presented a memorial to 
the Colombian government asking for 
full recognition of the rights of Protes- 
tants under the Colombian constitution. 

The government, headed by the bril- 
liant publisher and Pan-American diplo- 
matic leader, Dr. Lleras, has eased up on 
or ignored many restrictive decrees 
passed by previous anti-Protestant re- 
gimes. For the first time since 1947, 
mayors and police chiefs have actually 
protected the rights of Protestants when 
churches or worship groups occasionally 
have been attacked this year. Dozens of 
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schools previously shut by government 
order have been allowed to reopen. And 
newspaper censorship has been relaxed. 

The World Presbyterian Alliance took 
formal notice of the “new era” for Prot- 
estants in Colombia at its 18th General 
Council meeting in Brazil. 

In a letter to President Lleras, Dr. 
John A. Mackay, speaking for the Alli- 
ance, said that the delegates had “heard 
with great satisfaction reports concern- 
ing the gradual re-establishment of lib- 
erty for religious minorities in your 
country. This satisfaction is all the 
greater because we recall the restrictions 
and the violence suffered by our Protes- 
tant brothers ... between 1948 and the 
re-establishment of democratic institu- 
tions under the government presided 
over by your excellency, The favorable 
change for liberty which is taking place 
in your country is . . . a cause for grati- 
tude . . . to God, the Supreme Source 
of all authority, and also to the govern- 
ment which the people of Colombia are 
now enjoying. .. . We assure you of our 
continuing prayers for all the people of 
Colombia, and especially for the gov- 
ernment over which your excellency pre- 
sides.” 

Barring any surprises, the new era 
for Colombian Protestantism should last 
at least for the next three years. On 
August 8, 1962, however, liberal Presi- 
dent Lleras will be succeeded by a mem- 
ber of Colombia’s conservative party, 
long allied with the country’s Roman 
hierarchy. Since the 1948-58 persecu- 
tion took place under conservative gov- 
ernments, Colombian Protestants will be 
watching with interest this transfer. 

By the middle of 1962, after more 
than four years of relative peace on the 
religious front, zealous Roman Catholics 
may realize that their own strong and 
peaceful witness is their best answer to 
Protestantism. And by that time the oft- 
clouded issue of religious freedom in 
South America may be more clearly un- 
derstood by the great mass of people 
who are but nominally religious at best. 

In order to hasten this latter process, 
the World Council of Churches’ Central 
Committee voted late in August to con- 
duct next year an “objective, factual 
study” of religious liberty problems and 
their solutions in Latin America, The 
Central Committee also sent a message 
to the Evangelical Confederation of Co- 
lombia assuring Latin American Prot- 
estants of “our brotherly sympathy and 
prayers in their steadfast witness and 


work for the faith.” —H.L.M. 


A SPECIAL REPORT 
NEW 


O* a dollars-and-cents basis alone, the 
millions spent in establishing new 
churches by the hundreds since World 
War II has proved a wise investment, 
This fact was evident from a recent su. 
vey of United Presbyterian congrega- 
tions which are nearing, or have just 
marked, their tenth anniversaries. 

In 1948-49, the two parent denomina- 
tions of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. helped found 108 new churches. 
Agencies loaned or granted funds to help 
erect initial buildings and to underwrite 
salaries of organizing pastors. 

Today, all but twenty-four of these 
churches are self-supporting and have 
been so for at least several years. ( Nearly 
all of the churches still receiving aid 
are in economically depressed areas.) 
From a combined membership of several 
thousand at the time of organizing, the 
total climbed in a decade to 39,827. 
Church budgets, initially nonexistent, 
last year totaled $3,426,653, of which 
$435,205 was given to causes of the 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD 


Spacious sanctuary (left) and well-trained 
choir (right) are far removed from early 
days of First Presbyterian Church of Levit. 
town, New York (the Reverend John H. 
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ON CHURCH EXTENSION: 
CHURCHES...ARE 


General Assembly. 

Twenty churches representative of 
the group of 108 were selected for closer 
study. Of this smaller number, ten were 
found to have memberships of more than 
500; three have at least 1,000 members. 
Three churches have helped to establish 
one or more new congregations. 

Combined membership of the twenty 
churches was 1,643 ten years ago. Today 
it is 14,013. Their combined budgets 
are $1,339,297. 

One church, Prairie Village United 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, gives more than $63,000 annually 
to benevolences. Two churches—Moun- 
tain View Presbyterian Church, Tucson, 
Arizona, and Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles—give almost half as 
much to general mission purposes as they 
spend locally. One-third of the churches 
surveyed give at least a quarter of their 
receipts to general mission causes, 

The development of the churches 
studied parallels the nation’s swelling 


GROWS UP. 


Hendrickson, pastor). In the fall of 1949, 
ninety-three charter members began hold- 
ing vesper worship services in the Bell- 
more, Long Island, Presbyterian Church. 


THEY WORTH THE 


population. In 1949, for example, Du- 
mas, Texas, was an agricultural center. 
Workers moved in to develop natural gas 
resources and doubled the population. 
The result: an urgent demand for a 
church which the First Presbyterian 
Church of Dumas filled. 

A military firing range gave way to 
houses—1,000 of them in a single devel- 
opment—in the neighborhood of the 
Harundale Community Presbyterian 
Church, Glen Burnie, Maryland. Five ad- 
ditional developments have been built 
since the church was established, all add- 
ing to the church’s membership. 

In San Jose, California, prune, apricot, 
and walnut orchards still occupied a con- 
siderable part of the countryside when 
the Stone Presbyterian Church was 
formed. These have now been replaced 
with housing developments. 

Because of the success in getting new 
congregations on their feet, The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has stepped 


up the pace of new church development. 


Church-school classes were held in the 
homes of half a dozen members. The con- 
gregation has moved successively to a 


school, then to a barn on a property 


PRICE? 


Dr. James K. Leitch, secretary of this 
activity for the Board of National Mis- 
sions, reports the current growth is 40 
per cent ahead of the rate ten years ago. 
Last year, United Presbyterians, through 
church extension, helped form eighty- 
three new congregations. 

The board, acting on behalf of the 
General Assembly, is purchasing sites 
for new churches at a $1,000,000-a-year 
rate. In addition, $776,000 of the annual 
General Mission program budget pays 
salaries of pastors engaged in organ- 
izing new congregations. To help finance 
new church construction, the General 
Assembly approved a $10,000,000 loan 
to be divided over a four-year period. 
A total of $3,000,000, repayable in fif- 
teen years, has already been loaned. 

One indication of the vitality of the 
new churches, says Dr. Leitch, is the 
fact that of the millions of dollars so far 
loaned to newly-formed or fast-growing 
old congregations, only $215.00 is car- 
ried on the records as delinquent. 


purchased for a church site, finally to 
the sanctuary pictured. Membership is 
1,200; church-school enrollment, 1,000; 
last year’s budget, $80,000. 





“Get the ball across the line,” cheer David and Larry Cummings (right) as the rest of their family team merges efforts in ping 
pong polo. Occasion for game was “hobo party,” next-to-last evening program at Synod of Ohio family camp, held in Augusi. 


' 


With Margaret Fisk, Alan Cummings listens to Bilogi and Old Hippo, primary-age 
missionary-education book. Other children’s activities included hikes, nature study. 
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FUN AND 
AT 


When the time came last spring for 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence T. Cummings 
and their three children to discuss ve 
cation plans, the outcome was a foregone 
conclusion. 

For the two previous summers the 
Cummingses, who live in Cincinnati 
had spent a week at the Synod of Ohi 
Family Camp, held at Camp Presmont} 
on Lake Piedmont. “The children 
begged to go back,” Betsey Cummings 
recalls. “All year long they had talked 
about the wonderful time they'd had’ 

“Going to family camp was the most 
significant thing we've ever done to 
gether,” affirms Larry Cummings, a life 
insurance salesman. He and his wife, 
who are members of Knox Presbyteriat 
Church in Cincinnati, where they team 
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The Lawrence Cummingses find that Lake Piedmont offers a natural setting for family worship. Anne, 14, reads from RSV as 
her parents and brothers David, 9, and Alan, 6, listen intently. Family learned techniques of worship at camp in 1957. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
FAMILY CAMP 


up to teach a senior-high class, are con- 
vinced that insights developed during 
camp have helped the five members of 
their family mature in their relationships 
to one another. The elder Cummingses 
also point to several instances where 
there has been a visible transfer from 
camp to family life. 

“Without the techniques we learned 
at family camp, we wouldn’t have fam- 
ily worship,” says Betsey Cummings. 
“Before going to Presmont in 1957, we 
always had grace at meals, but our few 
stabs at worship weren't successful.” 
Now, every night after dinner, the Cum- 
mingses worship together briefly. The 
two older children, fourteen-year-old 
Anne, and nine-year-old, David, take 
turns reading the Bible. Alan, six, who 
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“No splashing allowed,” David Cummings reminds a friend as Alan enjoys a ride 
on his father’s shoulders. Swimming was David's favorite activity, crafts Alan's. 
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entered first grade this year, will take 
part when he learns to read. 

In a similar carry-over, the songs and 
games the family learned at camp add 
to the fun of family recreation fests. The 
elder Cummingses found the camp Bible 
discussions so helpful that last winter 
they organized a couples’ Bible study 
group among their circle of friends. 

“We would find family camp worth- 
while if it did nothing but help us real- 
ize that other parents face some of the 
same problems we do,” Mrs. Cummings 
notes. 

On arrival at Camp Presmont on 
August 23, the Cummingses soon settled 
into the week’s routine. After an opening 
night get-together in which all the camp- 


we Lf 





ing and staff families wore name tags, 
unfamiliar names and faces soon became 
connected. Betsey Cummings, who has 
been confined to a wheelchair since an 
attack of polio several years ago, again 
found that she could maneuver the hilly 
paths between the family’s cabin and 
the Presmont lodge. 

The program of the synod camp, di- 
rected by the Reverend Harold W. 
Kaser, pastor of the Coshocton Presby- 
terian Church, accented family partici- 
pation. Parents and youngsters were 
apart for only two hours a day: when 
the parents gathered for Bible study and 
for discussion of family problems, and 
the children joined in activities planned 
for their age level. The remainder of the 
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Bible study for parents follows housekeeping on family-camp agenda. Betsey and 
Larry Cummings were members of group led by camp director Harold Kaser (far left). 
In afternoon, same couples met to probe topics related to the family, such as 
discipline, the measures of success, guilt, sex education, and the role of each parent. 
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schedule—family worship; swimming 
crafts, and other forms of recreation; 
vespers and the all-camp evening pm. 
gram—was a family affair. Each staf 
member brought his family along anj 
joined in the program. 

Fast gaining in popularity, fami) 
camps are springing up across the coup. 
try. This year, in addition to the synoj 
camp, there were four presbytery ani 
several congregational camps in Ohio, 

“Today, when much of the church 
program tends to pull families apart, the 
church family camp fulfills a real need” 
Mr. Kaser asserts. “Worshiping, stud). 
ing, and playing together for a week. ; 
family discovers new ways of being to 
gether."—Mary ANN GEHRES 


World Order Sunday 
Stresses ““One Humanity” 


Protestant and Orthodox church men. 
bers throughout the fifty states wer 
urged by the National Council of 
Churches to accept their Christian re. 
sponsibility of interesting themselves in 
world problems and “making a greater 
present reality ‘one humanity unde 
God.’ ” 

In a message for use in the churches 
on World Order Sunday, October 18, 
the Council emphasized finding more 
effective ways to work for peace, free- 
dom, justice, good will, and understand- 
ing to penetrate “artificial barriers divid- 
ing the world” and to release man’s po 
tentialities. 

Noting that “nations rage, kingdoms 
totter” today as in the long-ago world 
of the writer of the 46th Psalm, the mes- 
sage points out that twenty-two new 
nations have been born in recent years 
and that four countries will become in- 
dependent next year in Africa alone. 

“Men ond nations,” the message 
declared, “must increasingly live in a 
rule of law, in organized co-operation, 
as in the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies, and regional organizations con- 
sonant with its principles. 

“That our will and prayers and action 
shall be directed toward negotiations, 
multiplication of contacts, appeals to the 
world’s conscience, and mutual reduction 
of armaments, including nuclear weap- 
ons—this is a Christian duty,” the mes 
sage said. 

Citing “Christian belief in the sacred- 
ness of personality,” the message also 
called on church members at home and 
abroad always to “be found on the side 
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of abolishing discrimination based on 
race or Class or nationality. 

“As Christians,” the message contin- 
ued, “we also remind ourselves of a truth 
on which the Bible insists: God is greater, 
infinitely greater, than men and their 
systems. Almost we had thought we held 
the world in our human hands. And sud- 
denly the control of events escapes us. 
His ways are not, after all, our ways, And 
God’s thoughts are not the same as ours. 
In the long and overarching purposes of 
the Almighty, the nations, including our 
own, are ‘as a drop in the bucket.’ Why 
should we complain if our plans are 


upset? Have we read the mind of our | 


Maker or exhausted his resources? The 
children of a day cannot expect to com- 
prehend the purposes of the Everlasting. 
What is required of us now is what has 
always been required of mortal man: 
That he should in faith and humble 
obedience perform the task that is clear, 
not asking for final knowledge. The 
promise is the promise of the ultimate 
fulfillment of God’s purpose. This is our 


faith, not our knowledge. There is and | 
can be no assurance of our victory or of | 


God's victory in our time. We have only 
the assurance that God in Christ has and 
will overcome the world and that in our 
obedience is our own victory. 

“God has not left us without wit- 
ness. If there is danger and mystery, 
there are also opening doors and increas- 
ing light. If world peace is precarious, 
it is also true that the nations, as never 
before, draw back from the prospect of 
war. If hungry people are in world- 
shaking revolt, great new resources of 
daily bread become available. If the 
world is filled with dangerous divisions, 
we also have new opportunity to make 
‘one humanity under God’ a greater pres- 
ent reality. Freedom's struggle against 
dictatorships can be discipline and puri- 
fication of freedom, Burdens greater than 
we think we can carry can end in en- 
larged human stature.” 


Women in the Church: 
A New Role Overseas 


On November 6, Fresbyterian women 
will join in the 1959 observance of World 
Community Day, to be marked by more 
than 2,300 groups of United Church 
Women across the country. This year’s 
celebration of the annual event will focus 
attention on the women of Ghana and 
the South Seas, 

These areas, more than ten thousand 
miles apart, are two Of the emerging 
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Try not to get worried 


ELEVEN WAYS: 


7 Avoid excessive body strain 
Get weiions os mre sleep 8 If you injure a joint get proper medical 
When possible, avoid excessive expo- care 
sure to dampness and cold 


9 Have all infections treated by a doctor 


te on = 


Avoid sudden and repeated strains on 


the joint 
a 10 Keep well nourished but not overweight 


5 Don't put your body beyond its physi- 
cal limitations 11 
6 If you must 
muscles first 


Fight arthritis through your 
Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. 


work hard, warm your 

















TWO NEW LONG-PLAYING ALBUMS BY... 


DR. LOUIS H. EVANS 


Minister-at-Large for the Presbyterian National Board of Missions 


THE IDEAL GIFT! 


CHRISTMAS - BIRTHDAYS 
WEDDINGS - ANNIVERSARIES 
HOME LIBRARY - CHURCH LIBRARY 


HEART-TO-HEART CHATS... 
LOVE, MARRIAGE AND GOD 


“Our Wedding Day/Were You Afraid?” 
“Marriage Prayer” 
“Lead The Way For Me” 
“What Are You Living For?’ 
“| Was Wrong, | Am Sorry” 
“In-Laws Or Out-Laws?” 
“Pray Together, Stay Together” 


WHEN HOME IS HEAVEN 


“Prayer For A Child” 
“Remain Friends” 
“‘We Are Not The Same” 
“Table Talk’ 

“The World Is Your Family” 
‘Make A Thrilling Choice’’ 
“It Is Eventide” 





BILLY GRAHAM: 
“By far the finest thing Ruth and I have 


listened to. | wish every family could listen Dr Louis H. Evains 


and profit as we have.” PY ect 
Heaven 
CATHERINE MARSHALL: 
“Dr. Evans’ recordings bring the rich experi- 
ence of his own family life, an articulate 
faith in God's presence, and help in the 
home. They make the perfect gift.” 
Inspirational background music by 
Leon Arnaud. 
ee 





I TO: COMPAC RECORDS 
| 1595 Crossroads Of The World, Hollywood 28, California 
; Enclosed find [_] Check [_] Money Order for amount of $= S>ESESESS 
; —____. LOVE, MARRIAGE AND GOD $3.98 + 27c shipping. Total $4.25 each. | 
. | (Quantity) | 
(Qgeeniss WHEN HOME IS HEAVEN $3.98 + 27c shipping. Total $4.25 each. | 
(Quantity) | 
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When the person is special, give the 
year’s most meaningful and 
lasting gift — 

the new deluxe leather edition of 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN 


ENGLISH 
By J.B. PHILLIPS 


BECAUSE the famous translation of the old- 
est best seller deserves only the best, it is 
now available in a new deluxe leather edi- 
tion, offering the very best in binding, 
printing and paper: 


© A black leather binding stamped 
in gold. 

© Text printed on the finest bible 
paper with gold edges. 

© A silk ribbon marker bound into 
the book. 


BECAUSE now, more than ever, mankind 
feels the need for a clearer understanding 
of the teachings of Christ, this translation 
into the language of today has sold over a 
quarter million copies. 


BECAUSE of countless requests, the publish- 
ers have prepared this handsome edition 
which will withstand years of constant use. 


BECAUSE this magnificent volume tells the 
message of the first century in the language 
of the twentieth, it has been acclaimed by 
Christian leaders throughout the country. 
Said C. S Lewis: “It would have saved me 
a great deal of labor if this book had come 
into my hands when I first seriously began 
to try to discover what Christianity was.” 


AND BECAUSE you want the perfect gift, you 
too will choose the new deluxe edition of 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN 
ENGLISH. $12.50 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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lands where women are clamoring for the 
knowledge that will enable them to im- 
prove village life and to take their place 
in the new society. 

United Church Women will establish 
training centers in Ghana to help pre- 
pare women for their changing status in 
the newly independent country. 

Women who come to the capital city 
of Accra will learn sewing, cooking, child 
care, and citizenship. They will then re- 
turn to their own villages to pass on their 
newly acquired skills and to inspire other 
members of their sex to play a more 
active role in community life. 

Similarly, the women in the Pacific 
Islands have asked for training in nutri- 
tion, hygiene, infant care, citizenship, 
and the development of women’s groups. 
Miss Marjorie Stewart of Belfast, Ire- 
land, a specialist in working with indig- 
enous people, is now carrying out a 
two-year pilot project for United Church 
Women on the island of Aitutaki in the 
Cook Islands, and in the British Solomon 
Island Protectorate. 

“The new role of women as their 
emerging countries progress toward self- 
government is the most profound devel- 
opment taking place in many parts of 
the globe today,” said Mrs. Francis B. 
Sayre of Washington, D.C., national 
World Community Day chairman, in an- 
nouncing the forthcoming observance. 
“The church must help to hasten the 
emancipation of these women.” 

Another facet of World Community 
Day is U.C.W.’s education for peace. 
This year’s theme is Partners for Peace. 
Study groups will focus on the work of 
the United Nations. 


Communist Teacher Laments 
Children’s Religious Training 


Early religious training, instilled in 
preschool youngsters by their parents, 
is making the atheist’s task “far from 
easy,” a Communist educator com- 
plained recently on a Budapest, Hun- 
gary, radio broadcast. 

“The child, when he enters school, 
does not carry with him a ‘virgin’ soul 
free from extraneous influences,” la- 
mented teacher Istvan Csato. “He car- 
ries with him all the influences of his 
home and surroundings, both good and 
harmful,” he said. 

“Delusions inherited from the old so- 
ciety, and deliberately or unwittingly 
implanted in the child’s mind by adults, 
mistaken religious beliefs and supersti- 
tions, the colorful mysticism of religion 


and the blood-corrupting poison of na. 
tionalism,” Mr. Csato declared, “cling to 
the texture of the child’s soul like thistle. 
down. 

“Often the teacher has to peel of 
thousands of threads of idealist, and 
above all, religious ideology from the 
child’s soul, At the same time, he must 
immunize, day by day, the pupil’s mental 
and emotional world against nonscientifc 
and harmful concepts with the aid of 
the scientific facts provided by the 
Marxist, materialist ideology.” 

Mr. Csato urged all Hungarian teach. | 
ers to spare no effort to educate children | 
in a nonreligious, Marxist spirit, in order | 
to help them “grow up into good Com. 
munists.” The government will help in 
every way possible, he promised. 


Race Relations: 
Actions Speak Loudest 


Christian ministers dealing with the 
thorny issue of segregation in the South 
are “damned if they do and damned if 
they don’t,” declared Dr. John Paul Pack 
of Seattle, Washington, president of the 
International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ). 

Addressing some 9,000 delegates and 
visitors to the denomination’s 110th an- 
nual meeting at Denver, Colorado, late 
this summer, he asserted that if South- 
em ministers preach integration “they 
are damned at home.” If they dont, 
“they are damned away from home by 
the ‘damnyankees.” 

“My own hope is that Christian 
preachers everywhere will stay far 
enough ahead of the people on this issue 
to lead them, but not get so far ahead 
that they get their heads cut off,” he said. 

Stating that the segregation issue is 
far from simple or being settled, Dr. 
Pack said: “I venture the prediction that 
in our time the churches of the South 
will accept enough integration to keep 
the schools open. 

“Today there are many Christians in 
the South who apparently believe that 
segregation is Christian, but there is no 
major Christian body in the South which 
asserts that segregation can be reconciled 
with Christianity,” he declared. “As 
members of the Church, some of us be 
have better than we are.” 

He told the delegates that “if there 
are things we ought to do, we had better 
put ourselves on the spot so we will have 
to do them. If we trust our generous im- 
pulses and wait until we feel like it, 
they will never get done.” 
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rotestant and Catholic: 
iendly Words 


“The time has come to end the cold 
var among Christians.” 

The speaker was Lutheran theologian 
aroslav Pelikan, Jr., of Chicago, winner 
f the $12,500 Abingdon Press award 
or his book, “The Riddle of Roman 
Catholicism” (to--be reviewed in P.L., 
November 1). 

“For too long,” Dr. Pelikan told a 
luncheon meeting at the University of 
Chicago, “both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants have been content to recite 
sogans about their side and to repeat 
anders about the other side, . . . There 
we many indications that in place of 
sogans and slanders both sides want 
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dialogue.” 

Such dialogue, he said, would need 
“accurate information, fuller understand- 
ing, candid criticism” and “plain, though 
not ordinary, good will. . . . Christians 
of both sides will have to admit that they 











can learn a great deal not alone from 
one another, but from the non-Christians | 
or at least the nonchurchly world about | 


















i which they often speak so harshly and | 
nd hypocritically.” 
ng Earlier a Roman Catholic editor, Fa-| 
te @ther Godfrey Diekmann, told a meeting | 
. of more than 3,000 clergy and laymen | 
ey gt Notre Dame University in South Bend, | 
, indiana, that it was “high time we | 
wy jg Xopped blaming the Protestant Reforma- 
' ition for all the spiritual ills we are heir 
» §-.-. Most of the imbalance in Cath- | 
x golic outlook or devotion had its roots | 
y gcenturies before Luther or Calvin ap- 
 fppeared on the scene.” 
d. The Notre Dame meeting was <is- 
is Mcussing a Vatican directive of last vear, 
t. calling for more lay participation in the 





liturgy of the Church. Father Diekmann 
told the conference that in the early 
centuries of the Church, “the bond be- 
tween altar and congregation was inti- 








mate, constantly renewed through dia- 
logue between celebrant and people.” 
But by the year 1100, “the Mass had 
become exclusively a priestly activity and 
service. At the Canon, the priest, like 
Moses, climbed the sacred mountain 
alone, and the people were left behind 
at the foot of the mountain.” 











If the Mass had continued to be un- 
derstood by the people, he said, and the 
people “been taught to offer themselves 
with Christ, and so in consequence to 
transform their daily lives,” the Reforma- 
tion would probably not have occurred. 
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THE CHILDREN 


CALL HER “SAD TEARS” 


another, getting more and more hungry. No one 
paid any attention to her crying, for there were 
too many weeping, hungry children among the 
three million unsettled refugees in South Korea 
for anyone to do anything except to try not to 
think about her and add her troubles to their 


bitter own. 


Ok Hi’s mother found her and managed to get 
her into one of CCF’s eighty affiliated orphanages 


in Korea, and now she has enough to eat, wears a 


Ok Hi’s father was killed by a bandit. Her 
mother could not find work and became destitute, 
and Ok Hi’s grandfather forced the mother to 
marry a man she did not love. The new husband 
would not permit her to feed her child, nor even 
to have her in the house. Little Ok Hi, just five 
years old, did not know where to go. She wan- 
dered up one street in Seoul, Korea, and down 


clean dress and is well physically. But the other children call her “sad tears” 
because they cannot get her to smile. She still cries so often and so long—per- 
haps for her mother. At times, she shows she is an affectionate little girl, but 
she is still timid and very afraid. Ok Hi is only one of thousands of homeless 


children in South Korea. In fact, there are as many homeless children now as 


there were five years ago. Many are in worse shape right now than Ok Hi was 


when she was admitted to the orphanage. And now Korea is no longer on the 








For Information Write: 
Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl O 


L,I ee ae ee 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full 
year [J first month [. Please send me 
the child’s name, story, address and 
picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
Sf Eee ETE 


() Please send me further information. 


Gifts cf any amount are welcome. Gifts are 
deductible from income tax. 








front pages and it is harder to get help 
for these children. But they can be 
taken off the streets and cared for in a 
CCF Home. The cost is the same as in 
all the countries listed below—$10.00 a 


month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpor- 
ated in 1938, with its 311 affiliated or- 
phanage-schools in 37 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world. It serves 30 million 
meals a year. It is registered with the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the. United States 
Government. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. Children 
can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed below. 


COUNTRIES: 

Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, Eng- 
land, Finland, France, Greece, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, United States, Vietnam, Western 
Germany, American Indians or greatest need, 
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CAN SURGERY 
CORRECT 
HEARING LOSS? 


What causes a hearing loss? 
What are the corrective meas- 
ures that one can take? An- 
swers to these questions, and 
many others, are found in 
Zenith’s authoritative booklet, 
“Hearing Loss and the Family 
Doctor,” written by a nation- 
ally prominent physician and 
published by the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. 


-----FREE BOOKLET-----, 


For a free copy, plus descriptive literature 
on Zenith Hearing Aids, write to 

Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. SOXC 
6501 W. Grand Avenue 

Chicago 35, Illinois 
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STAMP COLLECTOR'S BONANZA!!! 


FREE 


400 GENUINE 
POSTAGE 
STAMPS 


from: AFRICA—EUROPE— 
ASIA & the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE worth $10.00 or 
more at catalogue prices. 
A fascinating mixture from 











ANGOLA 
foreign monasteries—con- 


vents—banks—etc. Lots of pleasure & adventure— 
who knows what you will find! All yours as our 
get acquainted gift and furthermore you will re- 
ceive a helpful STAMP COLLECTORS HAND- 
BOOK worth $$$ to you. Offer to ADULTS 
ONLY. A fine selection of stamps for your inspec- 
tion will also be enclosed. 
FRASEK CO., Dept. PL, 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





Tilorvioce FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 











Write for talog and pl 
swatches. Fine materials; beau- 
tiful tailoring; fair prices. Men- 
tion whether for pulpit or choir, 
and give name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 











John and Pauline Christy. 


WE HONEYMOONED 
WITH REFUGEES 


The writer, John Christy, a 21-year-old 
medical student and former moderator of 
the Logansport Youth Presbytery, is a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Gary, Indiana. In June he was 
married to Pauline Walz in the First 
Presbyterian Church of nearby Crown 
Point. 


ga honeymoon plane hit the Paris 
runway on July 1, which, appro- 
priately enough, was the opening day of 
the World Refugee Year. 
“Appropriately,” I say advisedly. Paul- 
ine had intended, upon acquiring her 
French-major B.A., to spend a year serv- 
ing refugees as a worker for CIMADE 
(Comité Inter-Mouvements Auprés des 
Evacués), the French interdenomina- 
tional social-service agency. She had all 
but promised French Reformed pastor 
Jacques Beaumont, who is secretary- 
general of CIMADE, that she would be 
his office girl for that length of time. 
Our June 20 wedding changed those 
plans, but during our engagement I had 
caught some of her long-time concern 
for refugees. So it was quite natural to 
decide that the least we could do, before 
settling down to life together, was to de- 


vote our honeymoon to teaming up with 
CIMADE on behalf of the uprooted peo- 
ples who seek its aid. 

We had a royal welcome from Leon- 
ard Langeland at the Paris airport. Hes 
a member of Pauline’s home congregi- 
tion, the First Presbyterian Church of 
Crown Point, Indiana (of which her 
father, Dr. Humphrey Walz, is pastor), 
and has had almost a year of responsibil- 
ity for a barracksful of young Freedom 
Fighters who escaped to Paris when the 
Hungarian uprising against Communism 
was crushed. 


When we saw the two-horsepowe! 
Citroen into which he expected to cram 
himself, his Dutch teammate Jan 
Schmidt, Pauline, me, and our luggage, 
we didn’t believe it would be possible. 
But, with a technique I was soon to have 
to master in my role of chauffeur-couriet 
for CIMADE, he got us packed in with 
several cubic centiméters of breathing 
space to spare. Through the swirling cur 
rents of traffic he delivered us safely to 
the downtown CIMADE headquarters at 
176 Rue de Grenelle, just three blocks 
from the American Church (P.L., Jant- 
ary 15, 1959). This is an office building, 
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but it has a rooftop apartment where 
someone must be on hand after office 
hours and on week ends so that there will 
never be a time when a refugee, seeking 
assistance, will not find someone on hand. 


That apartment became our Paris 
home, and we had not been there long 
before the buzzer informed us that, seven 
stories down, someone wanted help. 
There, before the building, stood a small, 
young Spanish Protestant, his clothes un- 
tidy, his face drawn with fear. Just the 
night before, he had escaped through a 
high pass of the Pyrenees mountains to 
France from his homeland, where he had 
been suffering persecution because of 
his faith. In his left hand, he clutched a 
ragged dime novel, written in English. 
(He said he had carried it to convince 
Franco’s border guards, if they stopped 
him, that he was a wandering American 
tourist.) In his right hand he carried a 
soiled scrap of paper with the CIMADE 
headquarters address. There, he knew, 
he would find help from fellow-Protes- 
tants. Immediately Pauline furnished 
him with a nourishing meal. 


We had difficulty understanding one 
another, but we were able to tell the 
young Spaniard of a place where he 
could rest until the regular resettlement 
staff could help him find a job or an emi- 
gration opportunity, It seemed like very 
little that we had done, but when he left 
the tension was gone from his face, and 
there was a spring in his step. 

For her regular work, Pauline was 
rarely in Jacques Beaumont’s office. In- 
stead of secretarial work, she was given 
the impressive title of “Maitresse de la 
Maison.” Her job included locking doors, 
overseeing charwomen’s work, arranging 
for receptions, preparing tea for the 
staff every afternoon, watering flowers, 
taking care of guests (including getting 
them breakfast), changing towels, and 
a multitude of other housekeeping 
chores. She was sufficiently domestic to 
be asked to prepare the weekly Tuesday 
staff dinners—“American style, s'il vous 
plait.” The Parisians surprised us with 
their enthusiasm for Midwestern meat 
loaf and potato salad. 


The language barrier proved diffi- 


cult for me but not an insuperable handi- |- 


cap. My second language, German, was 
of little use among the Algerians, Al- 
banians, Bulgarians, Rumanians, Yugo- 
slavs, Poles, young Hungarians, and aged 
Russians to whom CIMADE ministers. 
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Mrs. America makes new delicious 


Coffee Breakers 


with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and Bisquick® 


“It’s so easy to whip up these caramel-pecan 


rolls,” 


says Mrs. L. Clarke Priebe of Des 


Moines, the new Mrs. America*. ““There’s just 
one rising! And mm. . . that wonderful flavor 
only yeast can give. I mean Fleischmann’s 


Active 
risings 


Dry Yeast. It always gives me fast 


and perfect results! *Reg. Mrs. America Inc. 


oe ae aa ae a ae ae ae a a a= == ae, 


4 cup soft Blue Bonnet Margarine or butter 
4 cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon light corn syrup 

4 cup chopped Royal Pecans 

¥%4 cup warm, not hot, water 

Melt margarine or butter; stir in sugar, 
syrup, bring to rolling boil. Spread in large 
oblong pan. Sprinkle with pecans. Dissolve 
yeast in warm water in mixing bowl. Mix in 
Bisquick, beat vigorously. Turn dough onto 
board dusted with Bisquick. Knead until 
smooth, about 20 times. Roll into 12-inch 
square. Brush with 2 tablespoons melted 
margarine or butter. Sprinkle center third 
with one-half the sugar-cinnamon mixture. 
Fold one-third over center third. Sprinkle 
with remaining sugar-cinnamon. Fold re- 
maining third over the two layers. Cut with 


wwe ae oe oe FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST—ANOTHER FINE P 


COFFEE BREAKERS 


‘“ 


1 package Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
2% cups Bisquick 

2 tablespoons melted margarine or butter 
4 cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 


sharp knife crosswise into strips about one 
inch wide. Twist each strip. Seal ends. Place 
in pan 14 inches apart. Cover. Let rise in 
warm place, free from draft, until doubled 
in bulk, about 1 hour. Bake at 400° F. about 
20 minutes. Invert pan immediately. 
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RODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INC. 








RENOWNED 


FOR 


fame SINCE 1879 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


© MOR 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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Fast Relief Wherever Feet Hurt! 


Extra Soft. . Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot Padding 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a 
superior moleskin, yet costs no 


more. A wonderfully e 
relief for corns, callouses, 


sore toes, heels, instep ridges and 


D! Scholls KUROTE 


wherever shoe painfully rubs, 
presses or pinches. Flesh color. 
15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, 
Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. 
Schoill’s Foot Comfort® Shops. 


ffective 
bunions, 


A Superior Moleskin 








What 
a Brand Name 
tells you 


Brand Names are built on your 
confidence. You and your neigh- 
bors dictate the standards a 
Brand Name product must meet 
to consistently deliver the value 
and service you want. 


A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


To get the most for your money 
buy by Brand Name and be sure! 


CONFIDENCE 


A Brand Name isa 
maker’s reputation 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 
437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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But there were lots of machines which 
do not require linguistic skills. One week 
I turned the mimeograph crank over 
80,000 times grinding out material in 
languages I couldn’t read, And the minia- 
ture Citroen which had been entrusted to 
me to take visitors, messages, and freight 
to outlying projects responded to my 
touch as well as to a native’s, As a matter 
of fact, my lack of French was once very 
useful. 


| was taking two American women 
out to the CIMADE Center for Balkan 
and East European refugees at suburban 
Sucy-en-Brie and got into the wrong 
lane of traffic on a superhighway just as 
a motorcycle policeman was coming 
along. He stopped me, read the riot act 
in French but, finding me baffled by his 
mother tongue, softened. With papers, 
gestures, and a few French words, I was 
able to identify myself as an American 
CIMADE fraternal worker headed for a 








Can Simple 
Exercise 
Help You? 


Famous heart specialist and two 
noted physiologists tell how nor- 
mal men and women can keep fit, 
trim, active and youthful, partic- 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- 
cises that stimulate the circula- 
tion. Mailed free as a public 
service by EXERCISE FoR HEALTH, 
Box 2520, New York 17, N. Y. Ask 
for pamphlets A-19, 20, and 21. 














CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. inc 
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refugee project. Finally he held up his 
hand, stopped traffic, and guided me 
through a U-turn, to the relief and 
amusement of my passengers. 


Sucy-en-Brie is where our fellow 
Hoosier, Leonard Langeland, was trans- 
ferred when the former juvenile prison 


'on Rue Fessart in Paris was slated for 


demolition after brief emergency use as 
a hostel for his Hungarian charges. With 
his band of Freedom Fighters he moved 
into the barracks behind the Halévy 
mansion which houses staff and refugee 
families. 

In its heyday, the main building must 
have been one of the finest summer 
houses of the area. Its large rooms, the 
walls of which are three feet thick and 
nearly three hundred years old, have 
been broken up into one-family cubicles 
by wood and plasterboard partitions. In 
the drawing room, where the greats of 
French music and literature have been 
honored guests, a ping-pong table and a 
television set help young escapees forget 
that not so long ago they were throwing 
Molotov cocktails at Russian tanks or per- 
haps confined in Soviet satellite prison 
camps. 

It is the job of CIMADE to get these 
people oriented to the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of liberty. Work is rela- 
tively easy to find in France, because so 
many young Frenchmen are serving with 
the army in Algeria. But there is much 
else to be accomplished. Fear, haunting 
memories, and deep-rooted suspicious- 
ness are hard for the Hungarian youths 


to shake. And the idea that freedom is 
not just doing anything you want without 
regard for others has to be drilled into 
them in one situation after another. The 
Halévy estate may have known fancier 
days, but it could hardly have had more 
worthy ones, 


Not far from the estate, where | 
often took interested visitors, is a differ. 
ent kind of refugee quarters. It consists 
of sturdy barracks with family-unit sub. 
divisions, which were built with funds 
from the U.S. Escapee Program 
(USEP). There I met my first Muslim 
refugees, I wanted to take a picture of 
a distinguished-looking patriarch whose 
turban-trimmed fez marked him as a re- 
ligious leader. But years of life under 
the Communists in Albania had made 


Refugees for forty years, Russians find 
a@ permanent haven at CIMADE hostel in 
St. Raphaél. The Christys spent several 
days helping to orient the newcomers. 


him suspicious of all photography as pos- 
sible evidence to incriminate. It took a 
fellow CIMADE worker quite a while to 
explain the workings of my Polaroid 
camera and my readiness to share its 
products. Before long we had used up 
my entire roll producing souvenirs for 
his family of eighteen. I had to beg to 
keep just one photo for myself. 

We were friends now. The patriarch 
invited us into his living quarters, seated 
us cross-legged on the floor, and brewed 
aromatic, sirupy coffee for us in a little 
brass pot over an alcohol lamp. He told 
us how he and his family escaped into 
Yugoslavia, where the World Council of 
Churches arranged for their transfer to 
France. There CIMADE and USEP took 
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over, and he is confident they will help 
his household to a new start in life. 


CIMADE is related to the World 
Council in much the same way as is our 
own Church World Service. Its support 
is largely from French Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox sources, Its congenial 
and efficient staff (called an équipe or 
team) includes many Presbyterians of 
the French Reformed and Swiss Calvin- 
ist branches. But their service, while 
motivated by a creed, is rendered with- 
out regard to the beliefs of those aided. 

In Marseilles, where every faith and 
no faith are represented in one of Eu- 
rope’s oldest seaports, CIMADE has 
work in the Arénas refugee camp and in 
the “Casbah” section of the city. In both 
areas, people of every persuasion are at- 
tracted to their Bible study and literacy 
programs as well as to the refugee orien- 
tation counseling and discussions. The 
Arabs who have fled the civil strife in 
North Africa are made to feel particu- 
larly at home in two of the centers by the 
fact that their national dish, couscous, is 
regularly served. It is like hot cereal 
topped off with pertinently named sauce 
au feu (“fiery sauce”) and, when avail- 
able, a bit of meat. Even in its dilute 
form I found that every swallow needed 
to be followed by a gulp of water. But 
the dish gives uprooted Algerians a sense 
of belonging, and that is a major objec- 
tive with CIMADE. 


Pauline’s headquarters routine, plus 
her occasional talks to elderly refugees 
and piano playing for the younger ones, 
and my courier-chauffeur-office duties 
kept us on separate tracks a good deal of 
the time, but this was made up for by 
the quality of our times together. 
CIMADE colleagues were most hospi- 
table and took us to interesting places off 
the tourist beat. Once I had demon- 
strated my ability to handle the Citroen’s 
“two horses,” they let us use it in off- 
hours, Sometimes we helped each other 
out: I carried her groceries from the fas- 
cinating little market stalls, or she came 
along as interpreter when I drove 
French-speaking guests to the remark- 
able experiment in Christian living at 
Villemetrie, or went to LeBourget air- 
port to meet a group of new refugees 
from the East, 

True, she couldn’t be spared from her 
headquarters duties long enough to ac- 
company me on my courier trip to the 
Projects in Marseilles, but we did go to- 
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gether to the heart-warming retraites for 
elderly Russian Orthodox refugees on the 
French Riviera. CIMADE, with help 
from the Tolstoy Foundation, USEP, and 
the French government, has acquired 
old tourist hotels in Cannes and Saint 
Raphaél at a purchase price and main- 
tenance cost less than the building and 
upkeep of barracks. And it is wonderful 
that the old folk who were uprooted 
from Russia by the Bolshevik Revolution, 
from China by the Communist regime, 
and finally from the crowded escape 
hatch in Hong Kong can settle down at 
last in a permanent haven. 


Before leaving Europe for Indiana 
and my first year in medical school, we 
managed to take a hasty look at World 
Council work with Dutch Indonesian 
refugees. 

In Amsterdam, Pauline and I were 
especially captivated by the Albert Ver- 
boons and their eight children, ranging 
in age from four to seventeen, The father 
was a police chief in Java, and is now 
helping on the Amsterdam police force, 
mainly in combating juvenile delin- 
quency. The family has been in Amster- 
dam for eight years but, because of 
Holland’s overcrowding, feels that the 
children will find greater opportunity in 
the U.S. 


Ready to start at the bottom, the 
Verboons expect little. They have lost 
their possessions twice and know what 
it is to start over in a strange country. 
They are cheerful and sensible, without 
bitterness, and eager to make the most 
of what comes, 

We also visited two boarding houses 
in Utrecht where several families were 
waiting in the hope that they will be 
among the fortunate small per cent who 
will be admitted to the U.S.A. We can 
say, without exception, that the Dutch 
Indonesians we met are, true to their 
ancestry, neat, clean, and industrious. 
They are a credit to their homeland and 
will someday be an asset to the countries 
willing to accept them. 


Like the vast majority of the refu- 
gees we got to know during our honey- 
moon, the Dutch Indonesians ask for no 
charity. They want only a chance to re- 


construct their lives, disrupted by war 


and social upheaval. They are wonder- 
ful, lovable people. Most are Presbyte- 
rians. We should be giving them a 
chance. 

—Joun Curisty 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


EXECUTIVE AND WIFE 
KILLED IN CAR CRASH 


The Rev. Dr. Nathaniel U. McCon- 
aughy, general presbyter of Binghamton 
and Steuben-Elmira, New York, Presby- 
teries, and Mrs. McConaughy were 
killed instantly on Tuesday, September 8, 
in a head-on collision west of Wytheville, 
Virginia, The McConaughys were return- 
ing from the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Staff of the Board of National 
Missions at Knoxville College, Knoxville, 
| Tennessee, when the accident occurred. 
| Dr. and Mrs. McConaughy lived at 
| 209 Clinton Avenue, Waverly, New 

York. 

Dr. McConaughy, sixty-four, grew up 
|on Staten Island, and was a graduate of 
| Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, and 
| Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
| ton, New Jersey. He served churches in 

Michigan for twenty-six years and was 
moderator of the Synod of Michigan. He 
received an honorary D.D. degree from 
Alma College, Michigan, in 1952, and 
became general presbyter of the two 
New York presbyteries the same year. 








~ 





The McConaughys are survived by 
two daughters, both married, and two 
sons, David M., pastor of Woodland 
Chapel Presbyterian Church, 2710 Log 
Bridge Road, Decatur, Illinois; and John 
F., pastor of the Woodside (Pa.) Pres. 
byterian Church. 

A memorial service was held in Wa. 
verly Presbyterian Church, 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Miss Lois Montgomery, formerly , 
field secretary for the Department of 
Women’s Work of the Board of National 
Missions, this month became the won. 
en’s eastern area secretary, with head. 
quarters in the Presbytery of Washington 
City, D.C. She succeeds Miss Caroly 
Mathews, eastern secretary for the past 
eleven years. 

In her new post, Miss Montgomen 
will interpret national missions to the 
women of 2,529 United Presbyterian 
churches, provide leadership _ training 
conferences, and participate in nation 
leadership training schools. She is a spe 
cialist in counseling and guidance, and 
has studied at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, 


The Reverend Dr. Francois Akoa (left), secretary general of the Presbyterian Churd 
in the Cameroun, Africa, receives the first bound volume of the New Testament in the 
Beti language, which he translated. Presenting the Scriptures to Dr. Akoa at the 
American Bible Society’s headquarters in New York is the Reverend Dr. Laton E 
Holmgren, the Society’s secretary for Asia, Africa, and the Pacific Islands. Dr. Akoo 
is now translating the Old Testament into Beti for the more than 1,000,000 persons 
in the Camerouns who speak that language. 
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@ Mr. Richard Goode last month joined 
the staff of the Department of Radio and 
Television of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. A former director and 
program developer of several CBS and 
NBC television series, he will be in 
charge of the Church’s TV programing. 
Mr. Goode’s TV Lux. 
Matinee, and Kraft Theaters. The an- 


credits include 
nouncement was made by the Reverend 
Lawrence W. McMaster, Jr., executive 
director of the department. 


Julius Hendricks (seated), J. O. Wooten 
{rear}, and Frank M. Barker, retired- 
from-business church elders, give full- 
time volunteer service to their church. 


THESE TERMITES ARE WELCOME 

A trio of retired men, elders of the 
South Highlands Presbyterian Church 
of Birmingham, Alabama, have earned 
the unusual classification of “The Three 
Termites” because they are always bor- 
ing into something, especially if it is. a 
problem involving the church, 

They are J. O. Wooten, who excels in 
office detail; Julius Hendricks, whose 
forte is calling on the sick, shut-ins, and 
prospective and Frank M. 
Barker, who shares calling responsibil- 
ities with Mr. Hendricks. 

The full-time volunteer work of the 
Termites embraces other duties, too. 
They make purchases, see to repairs and 
maintenance, and, to put it succinctly, 
take on the responsibilities of “what 
comes next.” No matter what meeting is 
taking place, the group is represented to 
“shake them in and shake them out.” 
“Retired, but not:tired,” ig their credo. 


members; 
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Catherine Marshall tells fellow Presbyterians 


‘It happened to me 


..-Don’t let it happen 


to you!” 


An urgent message from the wife of the late beloved Peter 
Marshall, minister of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. These words from Catherine 


Catherine Marshall, 
author of the best seller 


“To Live Again.” and expense. 


“*Peter—to the surprise of all who 
had known him well—had left no will. 
Apparently he had thought that since 
he possessed little other than insur- 
ance, making me the sole beneficiary 
of that took care of the situation. If 
only he had known how much it left 
to be taken care of! Yet in thinking a 
will unimportant for those with a 
small or moderate estate, my hus- 
band was not unusual. I learned later 
that an estimated 70 per cent of 
American property owners die 
intestate. 

“The first business complication 
developed when Peter's checking 
account (we did not have a joint 
one) was frozen. Consequently, no 
money could be drawn out even for 
funeral expenses or immediate needs. 
All of the insurance policies were in 
a strong box at the bank. That box 
was immediately sealed by the bank 
under the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment’s regulations. It took three 
weeks — before even the insurance 
agent could get into the strong box 
“to initiate the collection of death 
proceeds,” as the insurance term has 
it. 

“Then I learned that, under Dis- 
trict of Columbia law, when a man 
dies without a will, after all the debts 
are paid, his widow receives one- 
third of his estate, his child or chil- 
dren, two-thirds. It was necessary for 
me to appear in probate court to post 


Marshali’s own great book published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company may save you and your family untold grief, worry 


an expensive bond and to be made 
administratrix of Peter’s affairs. 
Everything thereafter came under 
the jurisdiction of this court. Not 
even funeral expenses could be paid 
until the court passed on them... 

“The amount of cash in Peter's 
checking account at the time of his 
death was not large. Yet by the time 
the final accounting is made to the 
probate court, almost every cent of 
that original sum will have been 
drained away in legal and court costs. 

“When I discovered the amazing 
amount of red tape involved even 
with such a small estate, J almost ran 
to a lawyer to get help in making a 
will of my own. Not only that, but I 
began urging my parents and close 
friends to consider the same move. 
Though in my case there was little 
to leave anyone, I reasoned that the 
tiny sum involved in making a will 
might some day save many times that 
amount in fees for dealing with quite 
unnecessary legal technicalities.” 

As the Church’s agency to en- 
courage bequests in Wills, Life In- 
surance Gifts, Annuities, Gifts with 
income and Outright Gifts, the Foun- 
dation will gladly mail you absolutely 
free, a timely informative booklet on 
why you should make a Will. Simply 
write for: “Your Will, A Mirror of 
Your Character” to United Presby- 
terian Foundation, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 











NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

225th. First, Carlisle, Pa. (the Rev. 
Russell M. Weer, pastor). 

Newtown, Pa, (the Rev. Dr. John E. 
Mertz, pastor). The second of three 
churches erected, built in 1769, was re- 
cently renovated. 

150th. Central, Zanesville, Ohio (the 
Rev. Allan Dale Sowers, pastor). 

First, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(the Rev. Dr. D. Reginald Thomas, pas- 
tor). 

130th. McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary, Chicago, Il]. (Dr. Arthur R. Mc- 
Kay, president). The seminary is also 
marking the 100th year of its residence 
in Chicago. 

100th. First, Pierceton, Ind. (Mr. F. 
William Clemenson, student pastor). 

First, Tuckerton, N.J. (the Rev. John 
James Costas, pastor). During the ob- 
servance extensive renovations and new 
church appointments were dedicated. 

95th. First, Edinburg, Ind. (the Rev. 
David A. Ramsey, pastor). 

50th. Grace, Wichita, Kans. (the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. F. Keesecker, pastor). 

Kennedy Heights, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(the Rev. Lester E. Kemper, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Monticello, Ill. (the Rev. Rob- 
ert O. Williams, pastor), of a sanctuary, 
and a Christian education building and 
chapel. 

Ampere Parkway Community, 
Bloomfield, N.J. (the Rev. J. Richard 
Szeremany, pastor), of a new education 
building and the remodeled church 
sanctuary. 

Bacon Memorial, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
(the Rev. Ray K. Hallin, pastor), of a 
new sanctuary. 

First, Northport, N.Y. (the Rev. John 
M. Deason, pastor), of an education- 
fellowship hall. 

First, New Castle, Pa. (Dr. Gene 
Stone, pastor), of a new Christian educa- 
tion building. 

First, Norristown, Pa. (the Rev. Har- 
old M. Russell, pastor), of a new Chris- 
tian education building and the reno- 
vated church sanctuary. 

Wauwatosa, Wisc. (the Rev. Gilbert 
L. Boyd, pastor), of a new church. The 
former church has been remodeled into 
an education building. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Faith, McHenry, Ill. (the Rev. Jack 
McIntyre, pastor), with seventy-five 
charter members. 
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SHOPTALK 


(Continued from page 7) 


to his work a gay no-holds-barred love 
of journalism surpassed only by his love 
of the Church. His loyalty to the Episco- 
pal Church in which he is a vestryman 
and a layreader never seemed to dim 
his enthusiasm for everything Presbyte- 
rian, whether a congregation on Main 
Street, U.S.A., or one of the younger 
churches in Colombia, Cuba, or Thai- 
land which he came to know and love 
in his editorial travels. 

On September 21, 1959, exactly 
twelve years after Henry was told to go 
forth and get acquainted with the 
Church, the Episcopal Church’s Maga- 
zine Advisory Committee announced 
that Henry McCorkle had been called 
to become Editor and General Manager 
of the magazine Forth and to develop, 
between now and the General Conven- 
tion of 1961, the personnel and the plan 
for a new magazine that would serve 
the whole Episcopal Church. 

Henry will begin his new duties on 
November 16. His reports on the 
churches in Latin America will continue 
to appear in PRESBYTERIAN Lire for the 
next few months. 

He will be sorely missed in the offices 
at 620 Witherspoon Building, and he 
will be missed by Presbyterians in Ge- 
neva, Bangkok, Bogota, and Buffalo. But 
in this ever-emerging ecumenical era, 
we and they will surely continue to hear 
not only about him but also from him. 

Aware of the challenge that lies ahead, 
all Presbyterians who know Henry 
McCorkle will agree with his colleagues 
—it is possible that he was born and 
reared for such a task. 





CREDITS: Cover: Office of General 
Assembly; Pp. 2, 3: drawings from 
Plan Book 1959-60; Pp. 7, 32-34: 
Mary Ann Gehres; Pp. 12, 49: draw- 
ings by Herman Klein; Pp. 18-20, 21: 
drawings from the Preliminary Re- 
port to the 171st General Assembly 
of The Office of Family Education 
Research, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion; P. 27: H. Armstrong Roberts; 
Pp. 30, 31: Thomas J. Andron; Pp. 
38, 40: World Council of Churches; 
P. 43: George H. Watson; P. 51: 
drawing by Richard Horwitz. 














TO LOVE AND OBEY GOD 


(Continued from page 27) 


us, influenced by our American way of 
life, in some measure unwittingly equate 
Christianity and patriotism. We are not 
conscious of it always, and yet there js 
a tendency throughout our churches to 
lose interest in a missionary enterprise 
being carried on in some section of the 
world “unfriendly” to the United States, 
Thus when the Middle East situation 
took an anti-Western turn, our making 
any further Christian investment in the 
area was questioned. But surely the 
needs of the Christian people and the 
Christian cause in any country are pri- 
mary for us, taking precedence over the 
momentary political climate. 

Therefore, we must understand the 
true needs of the Church’s eternal mis- 
sion. Now, having looked at these ob- 
stacles and advantages within us, we 
must ask ourselves just what it is that 
Christ is expecting us to do. 

The question is again not easy, for the 
Church lives in two worlds, Though it 
is involved in the affairs of this world, 
it is also a part of God’s eternal fellow- 
ship with an eternal responsibility. It 
cannot be compared in equal terms with 
any institutions here on earth. 

Therefore, we face the problem of 
understanding our nationalism and how 
it affects our Christian task. It isn’t 9 
much that we equate our mission with 
American foreign policy but that we 
somehow get the two intermingled, We 
who are engaged in the mission enter- 
prise as a full-time occupation are some- 
what to blame. With our internationd 
contacts, we all too often have made 
pronouncements that seem to be directed 
more to the State Department than to 
the man in the pew. We have some 
times fostered the naive assumption that 
if we would acquaint enough Christian 
citizens with all the problems facing us 
in foreign policy, and if they would rise 
and determine the actions of our coun 
try to go in this direction or that ina 
certain situation, then the Kingdom of 
God would move forward because Amet- 
ica was behaving thus and so as a Chris 
tian nation among the nations. But this 
is a false and foolish hope. 

What is Christian behavior? Our mind 
immediately goes to such things as i 
tegrity, honesty, morality, righteousness. 
If there is such a thing as progression 
in Christian ethics, then we move 
from these minimal virtues to helping 
someone who is in trouble. Now Amer 
ica has certainly given adequate evi 
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dence as a nation that she believes in these things. We have 
a very high-cost foreign-aid program. We have shown will- 
ingness to help with the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

But we must move on in the Christian ethic to such things 
as having love for our enemies, and here again we could 
make a real case for America’s performance. When in history 
have men ever seen a nation extending economic aid to re- 
sore a former enemy, as we have done in Japan, Germany, 
and Italy since World War II? 

Nevertheless, in listing such things we need caution lest 
we fall into self-congratulation, For one thing, the motive 
which has steered us, at least the motive which seems to 
have carried many of the votes, is described as “enlightened 
self-interest.” As the 170th General Assembly stated: “Even 
haptizing self-interest with the adjective enlightened does 
not make it Christian.” 

Furthermore, when we got around to helping our 
enemies, we were the victors. Jesus’ words are to those who 
are victims: “Pray for those who persecute vou.” We can 
well ask ourselves if we would be loving our enemies had 
they been the conquerors. 

Even so, the Christian ethic advances still further. We 
have another step to take, for the culmination of the Chris- 
tian message and the climax of Christian ethics is found 
in the cross. The supreme test of Christian behavior is ex- 
periencing the cross. Now remember that the cross is not 
fulfilled in surrendering prerogatives in the United Nations, 
or in giving surplus commodities to needy nations, or in pay- 
ing taxes in order to restore conquered countries. Paul says, 


“In human experience it is a rare thing for one man to 
give his life for another, even if the latter be a good man, 
though there have been a few who have had the courage 
to do it. Yet the proof of God’s amazing love is this: that it 
was while we were sinners that Christ died for us.” (Phil- 
lips’ translation.) The essence of the cross is sacrificing life 
for those who do not deserve it. 

Now who would expect his nation to do that? Which one 
of us in his right mind would support the President or the 
Secretary of State in laying down America’s life for the 
Soviet Union? We cannot expect of a nation what Christ 
demands of the individual. Therefore, we can never expect 
a foreign policy which is uniquely Christian. 

Now let us be clear here, We will still, as the Church of 
Jesus Christ, keep reminding the state of such issues as 
justice and righteousness. We will still speak out on moral 
issues as they are presented to us. But Christian teaching 
has no corner on such ideals and standards as justice, 
morality, integrity, friendship, or extending a helping hand. 
We can argue all we wish that mankind’s other faiths give 
such ideals only lip service, and that only Christ provides 
the dynamic to fulfill them. But the dynamics of Christian 
faith are worked out, not in national policies, but in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Therefore, the Church has a unique mission in today’s 
world. If the gospel of Jesus Christ is to have any impact 
upon life in our generation, it will be through the heralding 
of the good news by the Church. We have to understand 
this very clearly. Nationalism has become obsolete. No 
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TO LOVE AND OBEY GOD 


(Continued) 


longer are nations able to act as individual sovereignties. 
President Eisenhower visits western Europe before receiv- 
ing Premier Khrushchev, because important diplomacy 
within the NATO circle must be discussed with all member 
nations before any country attempts to hold major conver- 
sations. 

The pattern of the immediate future is already fore- 
shadowed by such names as SEATO, NATO, UN, Arab 
League, Asian-African Bloc, Latin-American Congress. 
These are the words which spell the death knell of in- 
dividual national action on any important issue. The future 
belongs, not to nations, but to groups of nations with similar 
problems and aspirations. The future belongs to those who 
can rise above national borders, racial distinctions, cultural 
divisions. 

In this situation the Church of Jesus Christ has this mis- 
sion: to say to men that Christ has solved the problem of 
human sin which brings about these divisions, to set before 
them a pattern where they can see an opportunity for unity 
and brotherhood to be found in Christ and Christ alone. 

The non-Christian world isn’t geographical. Therefore, 
the term “foreign missions” will throw us into difficulty if 
we are not careful, for we see in it the geographical note. 
This is a time when our American churches will join hands 
with other churches in partnership. The pattern in which 
we are going to work in the immediate future is “ecumenical 
mission.” Notice that it is mission, singular, for the idea of 
missions as a multitude of activities supported by a group 
of “mission-minded” people who appear to have some sort 
of religious hobby so far as the rest of the congregation is 
concerned—that day must pass. There is one mission—to 
make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men. 

If we insist that we are going to be an American church 
operating an American mission, we are as obsolete as our 
nationalism. But if we see that we are a part of a great 
Christian fellowship stretching throughout the whole in- 
habited earth, and if in that framework we bring our vision 
and our American resources, we will be fulfilling our mis- 
sion. This is “the whole church taking the whole gospel to 
the whole world.” We may change our agencies’ names, we 
may change our organizations and our relationships, but 
through it all we are a part of the Church, fulfilling her 
eternal mission. 

The way of the cross is the way of repentant humility. 
We must repent of our divisions. Here we are telling a 
divided world that there is unity in Christ, and we ourselves 
are divided. It is as we struggle with our mission that we 
recognize our deep-seated divisions. Indeed, they are so 
very deep that we in our human understanding and with all 
of our abilities will never to able to bridge the gaps in our 
own generation. Therefore, we must approach the world 
with a deep sense of repentance. If the Church of Jesus 
Christ were about to divide, many of us would spend long 
hours of untold labors in an attempt to keep the body of 
Christ from this wound. How, then, can we excuse our in- 
difference when presented with opportunities to bind up 
those wounds which already exist? Is a refusal to heal not-so 
bad as causing a wound? This is a matter which we can 
face only in repentant humility. 

We need also to repent for our condescending attitude. 
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Because it seems to get results and because our people cap. 
not quite comprehend the whole pattern of what is hap. 
pening in our world today, we are still too likely to presen 








the appeal of missionary service by painting a picture which 
belongs to another century. We urge people to support this 
mission because there is a need to feed the hungry, to teach 
the ignorant, to heal the suffering. We somehow create the 
attitude that these people to whom we are going are some. 
how a lesser breed deserving our condescending love. 

We have gone about our task as though we are such nice 
people. Aren’t we educated, cultured, energetic, humorous 
and white skinned? But it is only when we come to see that 
we are “in the likeness of men” and when we “take the fom 
of a servant” that we can fulfill our mission. For then Gods 
spirit sends Christ’s love into our hearts and enables us ty 
extend that love to God to others. 

The love of Jesus Christ drove him to sacrifice. And the 
pathway of the cross is also the pathway of loving sacrifice, 
We have always been drawn to the heroic. We recogniz 
that the sacrifice of life is the greatest sacrifice men can give 
Therefore, the attention of the whole world was drawn to 
the Amazon when five young missionaries lost their lives. 

But there is another type of heroic effort. Call the roll of 
missionary service and see those who have spent fifty years 
in Pakistan, forty years in Thailand, or thirty-five years in 
the Philippines. Is not that also heroic service in the day- 
after-day routine of a job? 

Such consecration to the task is still needed. Those who 
serve need understanding to comprehend the part of the 
world to which they are going. They may go at the invite 
tion of an indigenous Church to work with that Church. But 
when they are sent to the non-Christian world, part of that 
world will not appreciate their coming, indeed, will react 
against them. 

As long as great sections of the world are under the 
control of Communism, Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism, 
the mandate of the great commission is still before us. We 
stand on the threshold of the greatest missionary movement 
in the history of the Christian Church. We are going to cross 
that threshold, but not just as Americans going to Asia or 
Africa or Latin America, or just as Westerners going to the 
East. Like a mighty army, the entire Church will march 
forward under the Captain and Finisher of our faith. The 
Church of Jesus Christ will cross that threshold. March- 
ing on before is the cross which is our assurance, for it is 
the evidence of God’s faithfulness. Beyond the cross is 
Christ’s Resurrection, the witness of his power. 

In a day of political upheaval, we face confusion. With 
the threat of missiles and nuclear warfare, we feel fear. 
With the spread of Communism, we know temporary de- 
feat. In areas of turbulent nationalism, we work with great 
restriction. And when an American Church begins to feat 
for the fate of particular enterprises in troubled areas, thea 
comes the voice of our Lord with these simple words: “Feat 
not, I have overcome the world. ...Go ye therefore and 
make disciples. ...If ye love me, ye will keep my comn- 
mandments.” 

Let us obey him. Undaunted by the difficulties, proclaim- 
ing the truth which sets men free, with a weapon mighty 
to the tearing down of strongholds, knowing we are more 
than conquerors through him who loved us, as part of the 
Church triumphant, we fulfill our mission. 

“And thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Something for Everybody 


IT our church,” I remarked enthusiastically, “we have something for 
everybody. There are the Westminster Fellowships, Senior and 
Junior, and the Mariners, and the Business Girls’ Group; the Young 
Parents’ Club, the Men’s Club, and all sorts of circles for the ladies— 
divided up by age groups—, and the Golden Age Club. Oh, yes, and 
there are masses of choirs for those who can carry a tune, from the 
cherubs on up.” 

“Well, ves,” agreed my friend Sibyl, ruminating. “But it still seems 
to me there ought to be something for everybody.” 

“That's just what I said we already have,” I protested, raising my 
voice a little more than I meant to. 

“You have a funny society in this country,” she continued (Sibyl was 
brought up in Europe). “Everybody has to be by ages. Of course, for 
some things that is all right. It would be silly to put a whole lot of five- 
year-old analphabets in a Bible study class with people of fifty. But 
when we were growing up, and reached the stage of having a few 
manners, we were always expected to join our parents when they en- 
tertained at dinner. We learned a lot from listening to the older people, 
especially the real ancients, our grandparents and their friends.” 

“Well, we have Family Nights,” I said, a bit defensively. 

“IT don’t mean this self-conscious togetherness,” Siby] went on. “Prob- 
ably it means we sense there’s something wrong with forever sorting out 
the teen-agers and the nine-to-twelves and the over sixty-fives. But what 
I long for is something more natural. Especially in the church, which 
includes all ages.” 

“We all worship together, anyway,” I said. “That's for everybody, 
except the very small ones, and you wouldn't want them caterwauling 
in the middle of the sermon and chasing up and down the aisles, I 
suppose?” 

“There are limits,” Sibyl] agreed. “But there’s not an awful lot of 
exchange of views on Sunday morning at eleven. What I find refreshing, 
and can seldom find in our church, is a chance to hear the thinking of 
a twenty-two-year-old mother of twins. Or an old lady of seventy who 
remembers the first automobile in her town. But, no, they always put 
me with the middle-age-spreads.” 

“I suppose you think they should let the Senior Citizens join the Boy 
Scouts,” I said, witheringly. 

“It’s an idea,” said Sibyl, thoughtfully, “and not such a bad one, at 
that.” 
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Question: Did Christ say that apos- 
tles or ministers should not marry? 


Answer: He never demanded that his 
apostles or followers refrain from mar- 
riage. Simon Peter was married; Mark 
1:30 refers to his mother-in-law. I Co- 
rinthians 9:5 indicates that Cephas (an- 
other name for Peter) was married, and 
also refers to the wives of “the other 
apostles and the brothers of the Lord.” 
New Testament teaching considers it 
normal, to say the least, for a “bishop” 
and “elders” and “deacons” to be mar- 
ried (I Timothy 3:2, 12; Titus 1:6). 

It seems clear that Jesus never mar- 
ried, and from I Corinthians 7:8 it seems 
probable to me that Paul never did. (He 
thought that some Christians, whether 
or not they held any place of leadership 
in the Church, might well refrain from 
marriage, because the end of the world 
was near.) According to Matthew 19:12, 
Jesus thought that some disciples might 
refrain from marriage in order to be free 
for special work in the cause of the King- 
dom, but he did not make this a rule for 
leaders, and he did not expect any large 
number of Christians to renounce mar- 
riage for such a single life dedicated to 


specially difficult work in the Church. 


Question: Should we refer to the 
Holy Spirit as He, She, or It? | have 
been told that we may refer to the 
Spirit as feminine. If so, what does 
this teach us about God? 


Answer: Perhaps the idea that the 
Holy Spirit is feminine and may be de- 
scribed as “She” comes from the fact that 
the Hebrew word for “wind” or “Spirit” 
is feminine in gender. But in Greek the 
corresponding word is a neuter noun, 
and in Latin it is masculine. In other 
words, we cannot draw any conclusion as 


| to the nature of God from the grammat- 


ical gender of the word for Spirit in an- 
cient languages, whose usage was unlike 
our English usage. 





Our difficulty is that it is misleading 
to think of God as either masculine or 
feminine. “God is spirit” (John 4:24), 
and has no physical form or human body. 
Because we think of God as personal, we 
use words from human life to indicate 
that God is not a mere idea or lifeless 
object or blind process. God has a mind 
and a will, and ability to plan and carry 
out the plan. When we think of the Holy 


WE'VE BEEN ASKED 




















Spirit, God present and active to furthe 
the divine purpose and carry forwar 
Christ's work, we are not thinking of , 













































vague human experience or a lifeles § >! 
process, but of God as a holy, kind, pres. Th 
ent, and active personal being. So, fol * 
lowing the Bible, we call God our Father * 
and speak of him as “He,” and similarly a 
we speak of the Spirit as “He.” It wou § 
fail to express the personal nature of § ™ 
God if we were to speak of God as “It’ | 
But to call the Father “He” and th . 
Spirit “She” sounds too much like a mar 
ried couple and suggests too human and 5 
physical a thought of God. # 
The real thing to remember is that al § 
of our language about God is inadequate, a 
and references to God as Father and» th 
“He” can easily be misleading. To e 
press real truth about God, we need to Fe: 
use such personal terms. We have to n 
speak of God in terms drawn from hv Su 
man life and relations. It would kk da 
wrong, however, to think that God ha Jol 
physical form or is a glorified man (a 
many pagan religions have thought S 
about their gods). We speak of God " 
personal to refer to his mind, will, holy al 
purpose, and gracious action, but ow 
words never fully state his majesty, spir- Fa 
itual nature, or infinite greatness. Le 
, Re 
Question: Does anyone know the § /, 
probable dimensions and species o Hi 
wood of the cross Christ was hun § 
upon? les 
she 
Answer: No. Some people hav § yp, 
claimed to have pieces of the origin’ § p, 
cross on which Christ was crucified, but bal 
it is reasonable to say that no one hasa §f 7, 
authentic piece of that cross. This is » wai 
loss. What matters is not the size of th ff), 
cross and the kind of wood, but the fat pa 
that Jesus was completely true to hi - 
task and accepted death on the cross § 9), 
complete his earthly ministry in faithtl J ¢ 
obedience to the Father. ' 
bec 
Question: In the Gloria Patri, wha & s;, 
do the words “world without end’ Bo. 
mean? cov 
Lot 
Answer: They mean that the triut § my 
God is to be praised “for ever and evel. B rele 
The words “world without end” tran § the 
late a Latin phrase which means “f&§ one 
ever and ever,” “through all time ™§ ter. 
come.” coc 
—FLoyp V. Fi1sos 1 
Professor of New Testamet its 





McCormick Theological Seminan 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
TV in Mid-October 


HE World Series is over. Khrush- 

chev has gone home. Miss Missis- 
sippi has been chosen Miss. America. 
The leaves have come tumbling down 
on millions of American men who want 
to see at least one of the three football 
games which appear on TV each week 
end. It’s time we look at the new TV 
season. 

Fibber McGee and Molly have tried 
to get into the TV business with a show 
that is too seldom funny and more often 
awkward. Dennis the Menace has also 
attempted to win a place in the TV 
audience’s heart by sending Jay North— 
a talented six-year-old—into open com- 
bat with some formidable six-guns, And 
there are lots of six-guns blazing away, 
too. Survivors of last year’s war now 
face new competition from Bonanza and 
The Deputy on Saturdays, The Rebel on 
Sundays, Laramie and Bronco on Tues- 
days, Wichita Town on Wednesdays, 
Johnny Ringo and Tales of the Plains- 
men on Thursdays, and Hotel de Paree 
and Man from Black Hawk on Fridays. 
That makes thirty-one big-time westerns 
all blazing away at us and each other. 

Donna Reed, Lassie, Bachelor Father, 
Father Knows Best, Loretta Young, 
Leave It to Beaver, I Love Lucy, The 
Real McCoys, Bob Cummings, Decem- 
ber Bride, Danny Thomas, Ozzie and 
Harriet, and Gale Storm all have made 
new fall beginnings, anxiously, more or 
less, watching the ratings of the new 
shows such as Hennesey, The Betty 
Hutton Show, Love and Marriage, The 
Dennis O’Keefe Show, and a real screw- 
ball, The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis. 
These situation comedies aim at family 
audiences, often preaching to, often 
laughing with, but never at, the Ameri- 
can family. The best way to be around 
next year at this time is to deal with the 
obvious gently, a formula that every one 
of these shows knows by heart. 

The Private Eye business has also 
been picking up. Peter Gunn, 77 Sunset 
Strip, and Richard Diamond last year 
gave us cool jazz and cool dialogue as a 
cover for ordinary detective story plots. 
Lots of new entries here, none of them 
much good. They have detectives, ir- 
relevant females, then solutions—or else 
they wouldn’t be what they are. 
one truly unpredictable, and hence in- 
teresting, mystery series is Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presenis. 

TV has now gotten under way all of 
its continuing week-by-week shows. 
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Most of these will keep continuing, and 
some will drop in favor of “new” shows 
just like them. They are dull, insensitive 
—and stale. Network executives appar- 
ently feel, along with commercial inter- 
ests, that this is the most efficient way 
to sell things; and the selling of things 
after all pays for the TV programs. And 
it must pay well. The TV world must 
feel comfortable. Why? Because it has 
planned over four hundred hours of spe- 
cial programing. And included in these 
plans are some ambitious, often breath- 
taking projects. How a network can plan 
for “The Turn of the Screw” or “The 
Doll House” and still run Tic Tac Dough 
every day is one of those enigmas too 
tough to solve. At any rate, we’ve had 
some fine specials and shall have more. 

A special is technically a one-shot 
show that lasts 60 to 90 minutes, and as 
early as 1955-56 was called a “spec- 
tacular.” Specials are mostly sponsored, 
though the networks occasionally pick 
up the tabs. They are run during prime 
viewing hours (7:30-11 p.m.) , and they 
go out of their way to be good. The 
variety special has been illustrated al- 
ready by seven lighthearted, fast, and 
very well-produced shows. 

The big news about the specials, how- 
ever, concerns the topflight drama and 
news coverage that has been, and will 
continue to be, seen during top selling 
time (7:30-11 p.a1.). The Leo Pogostin 
story “People Kill People Sometimes” 
was first rate (and not about crime). 
“What Makes Sammy Run” in two parts 
demonstrated that the smash impact of 
Budd Schulberg’s original novel can be 
preserved in TV drama. Journey to Un- 
derstanding (NBC) and Eyewitness to 
History (CBS) have proved themselves 
to be thoughtful, frank programs that 
deal with momentous news as it hap- 
pens. Within the next month we may see 
“Divided We Stand,” “The Turn of the 
Screw” (Ingrid Bergman), “The Crime 
of Jebal Deeks” (Alex Guinness), “The 
Moon and Sixpence” (Sir Laurence Oli- 
a Hemingway special, and “Win- 
terset” (Piper Laurie), This looks as if 
TV has at last begun to do something. 

The tally in this corner reads some- 
thing like this: Including some good 
children and youth programs and some 
very good church-produced programs, 
to be treated in a later column, 15 per 
cent of all available programs are worth 
watching—which is better than the usual 
5 per cent, and still none too good. 
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Outstanding sermons 
by great pulpit voices 


“Here is what the Scots will 
call a ‘bonny’ collection of 
strong. vigorous preaching.” 


—Dr. Halford E. Luccock 


. certainly to be rated as 
among the very best. . . . Outstand- 
ing examples of what the pulpit 
of today is offering.” 


—Pulpit Book ‘Club Bulletin 


BEST SERMONS 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Little Worry 


Eat, talk, laugh or sneeze without fear of 
imsecure false teeth dropping, slipping or 
wobbling. FAS holds plates firmer and 
more comfortably. This pleasant powder has 
no gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
Doesn't cause nausea. It’s alkaline (non- 
acid). Checks “plate odor” (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at drug counters everywhere. 








BULLETIN 
BOARD 


os Board provides a place where notices 

be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
—- of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
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Pharaoh Kills an Ancestor of Christ. 
Which ancestor of Christ was slain by 
an Egyptian pharaoh? This is one of a 
series of 52 Biblical puzzles, entitled 
“Bible Puzzles Unique.” Interesting. Chal- 
lenging. The series, complete with solu- 
tions and Bible references, is published in 
attractive book form. Suitable as a gift. 
Educational. Intriguing. Price $1.00. Wil- 
liam T. Lawhead, Dept. A, 826 Howard St., 
Carthage, Mo. 








Campsite Manager and wife wanted for 
challenging, developing work in Home 
Mission area. Desire “youngish” retired 
couple (early 60’s) with moderate inde- 
pendent income. Offer living quarters and 
utilities—and a place where you will be 
needed and appreciated. Box 114, Presby- 
terian Life, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 





Registered Nurses Needed for 80 bed fully 
accredited hospital located in beautiful 
summer resort region of Blue Ridge 
Mountains in northwestern North Caro- 
lina. New 100 bed hospital under con- 
struction. Write Mrs. Elizabeth Nelson, 
R.N., Director of Nurses, Grace Hartley 
Memorial Hospital, Banner Elk, North 
Carolina. 
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TO MAKE THE WOUNDED 
WHOLE 


(Continued from page 11) 


sions, composed in 1837: “to gather dis- 
ciples into Christian Churches which 
shall be self-propagating, self-supporting, 
and self-governing.” Now set beside this 
original purpose the substantially at- 
tained purpose expressed in the 1957 
Report, which speaks of “the Christian 
Mission to the world in which Christians 
of all lands share in evangelizing the 
world and permeating all of life with the 
spirit and truth of Christ.” Identity of 
purpose? Yes—and, by and large, remark- 
able obedience. Therefore our steward- 
ship of the gospel includes the mandate 
to expand the bounds of the Church—to 
make his visible Kingdom more nearly 
co-terminous with the ends of the earth. 

Of course, there have been terrible 
setbacks. Of course, it is necessary to ex- 
ercise the utmost caution in tracing the 
hand of God in history, lest we be guilty 
of blasphemy—or stupidity. The fact re- 
mains: the gospel—and only the gospel— 
possesses the balm which can make the 
world whole—one world, undivided, with 
liberty and justice for all... . 


Vi. For the wholeness of life in 
both worlds. 

Finally, there is in the gospel balm 
to heal the rift between this life and the 
next. 

No one, except the ignorant or the 
frivolous, can deny the stark finality of 
death. From the human side, nothing is 
apparent except destruction—the total 
end of this life. It matters little that ev- 
erything in us cries out in protest—for 
something more—for meaning and ful- 
fillment. There is no assurance anywhere 
—except in Christ. In the first chapter 
of the First Epistle of Peter the author 
speaks of Christians as being “born anew 
to a living hope through the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead.” Salva- 
tion, according to the New Testament, is 
not a far-off promise but a present pos- 
sibility through faith in Christ. “This is 
life eternal,” we read in John’s Gospel; 
not a dreary continuation of days and 
years but a quality of being which can 
be experienced here and now, in fellow- 
ship with Christ and all his saints, and 
which is so powerful and so glorious that 
nothing can destroy it. 

In that life, our disrupted fellowship 
with loved ones and friends will be re- 
stored. In that life also the unity of 
Christ’s Church will be made visible in 
its fullness. These promises are part of 


our stewardship of the gospel. They , 
entrusted to us that we may hope 
them and pray for them but also that 
may work for their fulfillment. For 
are “co-workers with God,” and he }y 
given the comfort of his Spirit, so th 
we, in turn, may extend the ministry ¢ 
consolation to others through the Chur 

He has also given us the power of} 
Spirit, first bestowed on the Apostles 
Pentecost, to mark the birth of ¢ 
Church in unity. To this striving for ty 
unity—the emerging visible unity , 
Christ's Church—we are committed, 
will not come to pass in our lifetime j 
may not come to pass before the af 
and climax of history. The “times aj 
seasons” are not for us to know, Oy 
job is to discharge our stewardship 
the gospel—of the whole gospel of Jes 
Christ—and to leave the issue in God 
hands. 

“There is a balm in Gilead 

To make the wounded whole. 

There is a balm in Gilead 

To heal the sin-sick soul.” 

Yes, there is a balm—available tox 
and, through us, to the whole worl! 
know that stewardship presents unr 
solved theological problems. I also ki 
that there are dozens of problems havig 
to do with the motive and the methodd 
stewardship. I can see the need for sl- 
searching, self-criticism, and self-denial 
But this I can say with confidence: | 
am not ashamed of the stewardship d 
the gospel because, like Paul, I am no 
ashamed of the gospel. 








Broadcasts 
| S 
a 
Look Up and Live—“The Best of | ; 
Look Up and Live,” special Oc: | 
tober series. Sundays, CBS-TV § | 
network, 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. 


Pilgrimage—Quincy Howe and 
guests in discussions of concerns 
of Christians in this country and | 
abroad. ABC radio network, Sur | 
days, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. 


Off to Adventure—Color televi- 
sion film series for children, fea- 
turing children and _ locales of | 
other lands. 


| 
Check with your local stations | 
for exact day and time. Publicize. 
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HALLOWEEN 


Jeff Maxwell sat down to breakfast 
with a smile beaming all over his freckled 
face. Today was Halloween. He and his 
best friend Billy Pumpp had been wait- 
ing a long time for it. 

Of course, everything depended on 
whether Billy had recovered from his 
asthma. Without Billy, Halloween 
wouldn’t be much fun. There were no 
other seven-year-olds on the block except 
a strange girl with a strange name 
Serafina Lopez, and Jeff didn't want to 
ask her to “trick or treat” with him. 

While Jeff was eating his cereal, the 
telephone rang. Mrs. Maxwell answered 
itand brought unwelcome news back to 
the breakfast table. “Billy’s had another 
spell of asthma. His mother’s keeping 
him home from school, and of course he 
can't go out with you tonight, Jeff.” 

The big smile slid right off Jeff's face. 
Halloween was practically ruined. 

“You could ask Serafina instead,” sug- 
gested his mother. 

“T don’t know her well enough.” 

It wasn’t only that Serafina was a new- 
comer. She was different, too, Her long 
blue-black hair hung down the middle of 
her back in a single braid. Her eves 
looked very dark the 
paleness of her face. She spoke in a soft, 


against creamy 
slurring voice. When she waved her 
hands or skipped along on tiptoe, the 
silver bracelets on her arm made an odd, 
jingh music. 

Serafina was an American, born in Los 
Angeles. She had told the children at 
school that her ancestors came to Ameri- 
ca from Spain three hundred years ago. 


But it was onlv last week that the 


Octoner 15, 1959 


Lopez family had moved to Jeff's town 
in Oregon. To Jeff she seemed different 
from the other boys and girls he knew. 

After supper on that Halloween night, 
Jeff couldn't decide what to do. He 
didnt think his mother should go out 
with him, but he was just a little bit 
nervous at the idea of punching doorbells 
all by himself. 

What a dumb Halloween. All the other 
kids in town were out having fun. He 
heard 
along the street, laughing and shrieking. 


a crowd of boys now, passing 


Jeff couldn't stand it any longer. He 
called his mother to help him climb into 
the black hobgoblin costume she had 
made for him. With a leering mask on 
his face, a pumpkin jack-o-lantern in 
one hand, and a paper sack in the other, 
Jeff started out. 

“Just to the end of the block and 
back,” cautioned Mrs. Maxwell. 

Once on the street, Jeff wasn't sure he 
At the mo- 
ment everything was dark and quiet. 


wanted to go even that far. 


The only noise was the rustle of his feet 
in the fallen leaves. 

Suddenly he glimpsed a white figure 
bobbing toward him through the shad- 
ows. He held his breath fearfully. Of 
course, there were no such things as 
ghosts, but even so— 

“Oh, vou scared me!” exclaimed the 
ghost in a soft voice. 

“You hardly at all,” Jeff 
boasted. His braverv returned as soon as 
the 


human being nh at sheet and pillowcase. 


scared me 


“ghost” was a 


he discovered that 


with holes cut out for eves. “Do vou have 


a lot of cookies in vour sack?” 


STRANGER 


“No,” sighed the ghost. “And I’m 
sorry, because I'm not trick-or-treating 
for myself tonight.” 

“Then 


asked Jeff, wondering w hether the ghost 


who are you doing it for?” 
was a girl or a boy. 

The ghost came closer and peered at 
the hobgoblin in the darkness. “I know 
your voice. You're Jeff, aren’t you? Then 
you know that Billy Pumpp can’t come 
out. I thought it would be nice to collect 
a big treat and take it to him as a sur- 
prise. But it’s hard for me to ring door- 
bells when I don’t know the people.” 

The ghost moved the paper sack from 
one hand to the other. Jeff heard the 
silvery jingle of bracelets. Now he knew 
-the ghost was Serafina. 

Here I felt so sorry for myself that I 
forgot about my best friend, Jeff thought. 
But at least I still have time. 

Serafina. The 
ghost might be timid about ringing door- 


“C'mon,” he said to 
bells, but the hobgoblin wasn’t, not with 
the ghost by his side. 

Up and down the block they went, 
both sides of the street. Billy was very 
much surprised when the hobgoblin and 
the ghost reached his house with their 
sacks bulging. Mrs. Pumpp invited them 
in to play some games and share the re- 
Billy 
Serafina was lots of fun. 

Jeff got home just as his mother was 


freshments and Jeff discovered 


coming to look for him 

“We sure had a good time.” Jeff an- 
nounced. “Me and my two best friends, 
Billy Pumpp and Serafina Lopez.” The 
smile was there again on Jeff's freckled 


face, wider than ever. 
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